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GOOD-WILL’S SEXTON. 





RAYERS are read in the Church of Good-Will toward the close 
of every day. The services occupy an hour which, in winter, 
usually goes for nothing. 

With a constancy equal to that of the sun in rising up and going 
down, one poor soul daily found her way to that not fashionable 
place of worship. But the good which she so unweariedly sought 
there was slow of attainment. At last she said to herself, “I have 
found it,” but she said it with a face so sad thatit suggested any thing 
but peace to the one pair of eyes which watched her with an interest 
exceeding curiosity. She had been trying to forgive an enemy, this 
childless widow, because it was contrary to every thing in her nature 
to harbor such feelings as had for a time ravaged her domain of con- 
tent. 

The pair of eyes referred to belonged to the sexton of the Church of 
Good-Will. He was Mr. Byrns, and he did not forget that, before the neigh- 
borhood began to flock into the church at every service, this woman had 
met constantly with the “ two or three” accustomed the year round to 
worship there. He remembered the thought with which he had pointed 
out a seat to her that first time he saw her, when she looked at him 
so inquiringly, as if asking permission to goin. He had never been 
able to forget the expression of those eyes, and as often as he opened 
a box of flowers from Gatesend—Mr. Byrns was a florist—as sure as 
there were violets in it, he thought of the wilted look of that wo- 
man’s blue eyes. He was reminded of the look, indeed, long after he 
had said to himself, “‘ Whatever she has been praying for, the pretty 
creetur has got her answer—but it ain’t all quite right yet.” 

Mr. Byrns was a bachelor, and a thoughtful man, and wise enough 
to be content with what he had, for he saw how things went with 
people. 

He had made a great many bridal wreaths, hundreds of them, 
but quite as many crosses for funerals ; his experience was, that the 
demand for tuberoses and passion-flowers was quite as “active” as 
for orange-buds. Of the processions which entered the church doors, 
as many came in black and weeping, as smiling in white. He had 
noticed, too, that those, who laid their hands with the most greedy, 
and apparently the strongest grasp on the good things of this life, 
were by no means more likely to hold what they had gained, than 
others who took what chanced, with no thought of the morrow. He 
had come to the conclusion that his share of pleasure was to come 
to him through the flower-trade, and was satisfied; but he reckoned 
also on the satisfaction to be derived from such contact as he had 
with the worshippers in the Church of Good-Will. Let him overhear 
the praise of his minister from any stranger’s lips, or catch sight 
of a tear glistening on a face, here and there—it was nectar, the de- 
light of which was not lost for a week. 

It was a rare thing, though, that individuals, as such, affected 
him one way or another. Customers’ were customers, the congrega- 
tion the congregation—few or many, bad or good, large or small, at- 
tentive or otherwise. But this Mrs. Blake was to Mr. Byrns as one 
of the violets, and the violets, though he sold them in the mass, he 
always looked at singly. 

One evening, thinking of her—for he came finally to think of her 
in connection with the “evening service” as naturally as he did of 
the minister—he could not resist the impulse to take with him, as 
he left the shop, a little bunch of flowers, and he laid it in the 
corner of the pew where she sat. He had a queer sensation when 
he had done this ; he couldn’t have laid those flowers there, had the 
gas been turned on, and people standing about, 

A little later, while showing a party of young folk into the pew 
directly in front of hers, he noticed that she was laying down the bou- 
quet. It pleased him that she had noticed it, and had taken it in her 
hands; but afterward, when he was locking up, he saw that she had 
left violet and heliotrope behind her, That discovery disappointed 
him so much that he felt con&trained to ask himself sharply what he 
had expected—that she would carry off what did not belong to her! 

It did belong to her—but how was she to suspect it? He did not 
allow himself to worry over the question for any length of time. 
After that night a bunch of fresh flowers was always lying in the same 
place, and, though he had for his pains to carry them away again, 
which he did before they faded, he never offered the blossoms so con- 
secrated for sale, however great the demand 








In those days, Mr. Byrds felt very much as a devotee, who deco. 
rates the shrine of the Virgin, may be supposed to feel; and it 
pleased him to think of the odor of sweet flowers about the place 
where so many prayers had gone up from the lonely heart. He 
hoped the mourner would some time understand that those flowers 
were intended for her—poor dear, who had so good a right to them! 

One afternoon in March, when the rain had fallen all day iy 
drenching gusts, and it seemed impossible that any one should get tp 
the meeting—any woman, at least—Mrs. Blake came in at the usual 
hour, and not another soul besides herself, not even one of the vestry. 
men came. She was sitting where she always sat, when Mr. Byms 
came along, and, leaning over the pew-door in a very unofficial manner, 
said : 

“This is a very stormy afternoon, ma’am. ‘Pears to me we shall 
have aslim meeting. I wouldn’t be surprised if there was nobody 
here. Mr. Wood was to have read the service, but he is so lam 
it’s as much as he can do to get about in fair weather.” 

“Do you think there won’t be anybody here?” she asked, rising 
quickly, as if such a thought had not occurred to her before, ani 
blushing, as if in that case she had been guilty of folly in coming 
It was the first time that Byrns had seen her face entirely unveiled, th 
first time he had heard her speak as many words; it was a different 
face from what he had supposed, and the voice had tones in it 
which surprised him. Somehow he felt that she was less like: 
violet than he had imagined; it was a strong voice, there was les 
give-in to it than he had thought. Still, he heard nothing in it, ani 
saw nothing in the face—sad enough é wes, and not quite filled wit 
the calm of resignation—to forbid his saying : 

“T hope you haven’t come far, ma’am,” though he knew, as well # 
she did, that she had only come from across the street. 

“No,” she answered, not suspecting his speech, “ and, 
there will be no meeting, I may as well go home.” 

As she spoke, she arose and walked out of the pew. It was ai 
that moment that Mr. Byrns made a bold dash forward, as it were. 
“ Haven’t you forgotten something ?” said he. 

Mrs. Blake had her prayer-book, her pocket-handkerchief, and her 
umbrella in her hands, but nevertheless she looked back—“ No,” 
she answered ; and, though she saw the bunch of flowers lying on 
the cushion, she did not suspect. the meaning of his question. 

“Don’t that belong to you?” agked the sexton, nodding at it. 

“No,” she said again ; but Mr. Byrns did not mind her saying it, 
for he had now become quits resolved. 

“T guess you had better take ’em along,” said he; “ there ain't 
any one to claim ’em,” and he would have told her that he had him- 
self placed them there, and for her expressly, had he not suddenly felt 
a fear that if he said so she might not like it, and could show him 
that she did not, by taking some other seat henceforth, or perhaps 
by staying away altogether from the Church of Good-Will. But, 
though he was restrained in his speech somewhat by this fear, it 
did not prevent his stepping quickly into the pew, taking up from 
the seat the little bouquet, and presenting it to her with a slight 
laugh that expressed embarrassment rather than pleasure ; his pleas- 
ure depended on whether she would accept the gift, and that was to 
be seen. 

She took the offering, and smelt the violets. 

“They are from the country,” she said; “there is the spring in 
them! Real ground, and sky.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “they came honestly by their good looks; 
they were raised in the country.” Then seeing that she looked ® 
little surprised, or, perhaps, eager to give her some information about 
himself, he added: “ My brother keeps a garden in the country, and he 
sends flowers to me every day. My shop is just below here a few 
doors, maybe you have—noticed it?” 

“Qh!” she said, looking at honest Byrns, and then at the violets. 
She seemed not yet to understand, in the way he wished her to under- 
stand, what he had to do with the bunch of flowers which he had 
advised her to take with her; so far was joy from her, it was the 
remotest of suspicions that any one had attempted in this delicate 
way to give her a pleasure. 

He saw this. Slow though he may have been in general, his per 
ceptions were keen enough in this direction, and he hastened to say: 
“ It’s astonishing how crazy people seem to get after violets every 
year about this time; you wouldn’t believe it. My brother has never 
been able to come up to the mark yet and supply the demand, 
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and we’ve been in the business these twelve years. There’s a regu- 
lar army of young folks who come every day with baskets, to get an 
assortment to sell round corners, and at the ferries.” He wanted to 
let her know, too, that it was a flourishing business he was doing. 

The widow cast a swift glance at Mr. Byrns, and looked away from 
him again before she asked, “‘ Do you remember Albert Blake, then ? 
he used to buy—it must have been of you—it was in this street, a few 
doors down.” 

“ Bertie Blake!” exclaimed Mr. Byrns, “I should think I wouldn’t 
forget him; though I have lost sight of him so long, I’m always look- 
ing out for Bertie. And you know him?” 

“You will never see him again,” said the woman, so sadly that the 
sexton’s heart ached to hear her. “Neither shall I. He is my son, 
and I have lost him.” 

“JT can’t think you mean that fine fellow is dead,” said Mr. 
Byrns, and he passed his right hand rapidly over his bald head as if 
he were perplexed, and suspected himself of a forgetfulness which it 
made him impatient to think of. 

“Last January, more than a year now, he died,” she answered. 

“T remember he was very fond of the flowers, and he was a first- 
rate dealer,” said Byrns. “I always liked to see Bertie coming in; 
I've missed him a good deal. There isn’t one of the little fellows who 
are my customers I'd miss so much. . . . Are you going—right out 
in this storm? Let me carry the umbrel for you.” As he spoke, the 
sexton shut the church door with a loud bang, and was thank- 
ful to see that, through the storm which now raged, no woman could 
possibly make her way alone. 

As they reached the church gate he said, “I really don’t see how 
you'll ever get over, ma’am.,” 

“Oh yes, quite easy,” she answered ; and kept on as if she had not 
the slightest thought of doing any thing else. 

So she directed their course, and they reached, as Nathan had 
anticipated, the street door of a tenement house of the superior class, 
directly opposite the church. 

She thanked him again as she was about to take the umbrella from 
his hand when they had stepped from the crossing upon the pavement, 
and Nathan Byrns would have given a great deal then to have been 
able to say that it was nothing to the favor of being allowed to serve 
her, and that he felt grateful for the storm which had kept folks at 
home, and put him in possession of a single fact concerning her. 
But he did say, and it was wonderful ho¥,he managed to do it: 

“Tf you should happen to find any more violets in the pew, I hope 
you'll feel, ma’am, as if you was as free to take em as if your son 
had laid them there for you.” Any-young gentleman might have said 
a thing like that—I mean as innocent-sounding—to any young lady, 
and not have meant very much by it; but Nathan Byrns meant so 
much that he did not sleep very well that night after it was spoken, 
and his mind kept running on it for days. 

Mrs. Blake took the remark quietly and kindly, and it pleased 
Byrns to see how after that she always carried home with her the 
little bouquets. It was just as he had said. She took them as if her 
son had laid them there for her. It was fulfilling his wish even more 
literally than he could have asked, for she never seemed to be think- 
ing of the real giver. But, notwithstanding his misgiving, a most 
friendly feeling was, in fact, established between Mrs. Blake and 
Nathan Byrns. 


Later in the spring, attendance on the meetings fell off rapidly. 
People went into the country, and no longer to church, in crowds, 
and, to those who remained in town, the hour from five to six was as 
uportant as any other of the working twelve. In consideration of 
these facts, it was finally announced that the daily service would be 
discontinued for the present. Of course it would be to the sexton’s 
relief. And yet he had been dreading the announcement, and had 
been watching the slim attendance with jealous eyes, as the days 
lengthened and the heat increased. When one of the officers of the 
church said to him, referring to the arrangement, “ You will have no 
cause to complain, Byrns,” he answered, quite certain that Mrs. Blake 
would hear him, as well as the vestryman, “There’s nobody will feel 
sorrier about their stopping than me, sir.” 

“The daily service has been blest to all of us, I trust,” the vestry- 
man said, and he went out. 

Mrs. Blake also went out with the handful of people. It was sel- 
dom that the sexton found opportunity to exchange a word with her; 








but it had always seemed to him that, when she spoke about her son 
that day of the notable storm, she had something on her mind which 
she wished to tell him about Bertie. 

He had said this to himself so many times, that he now entirely 
believed it, and he thought that it was dangerous for him to delay 
asking her the question, which he saw he must ask, if he would ever 
gain the information. Nobody could tell what might become of this 
little woman during the long summer ; people have such an unaccount- 
able way of dropping out of sight and of never returning again. In 
this connection, Nathan recalled a sermon which had made a great im- 
pression on him, preached from the text, “ And while thy servant was 
busy here and there, the man was gone ;” and he resolved to act on 
the warning. 

So it was a very fortunate chance, he thought, that led him to his 
shop-door one afternoon, just as Mrs. Blake was going by. He was as 
much surprised as if he had not been looking for her every day. He 
stepped out on the walk with a beaming face and offered his hand, and 
had the great pleasure of shaking hers just as if they were standing 
together on the door-step of the Church of Good-Will. 

“There is going to be a great ball this evening,” said he, after a 
moment, “and I have almost a ton of flowers in my shop for the 
supper-table and the ladies ; won’t you step in and look at them?” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Blake; and she stepped in. She would 
have been exceedingly surprised could she have known what a relief 
Nathan experienced when she did so. His kindness, in inviting her, 
she would have said was nothing more than anybody might, at any 
moment, have received from him. She did not notice that Nathan’s 
face was flushed a little from embarrassment and pleasure. 

He understood her better; for, when she looked around after she 
had stepped into the shop, he said to himself, “She sees Bertie here 
after the flowers,” and, walking toward one of the tables, he said to 
her, “ Here’s where I serve my young customers. I have been think 
ing a great deal about the little boy since you told me he was your 
son—he knew what flowers was worth.” 

“ He loved every beautiful thing,” she answered ; and it was evi- 
dent that Nathan could not have introduced a subject so interesting to 
her as this. “It was his great ambition to have a shop like yours, 
and to give his orders as you do.” 

“Yes,” said Nathan; and that reminded him that he had an order 
to give.—“ Joseph,” he said, addressing the clerk, “ you may go down 
to Mr. Crandall’s for the boxes, and I will have the flowers ready for 
the supper by the time you get back.” 

The young man was off in an instant with a “ Yes, sir,” and, then 
Nathan Byrns was happy. 

“ Sit down, ma’am, and I'll have the boxes opened in a minute. 
Was he sick long, ma’am ?” he asked, returning to that subject. 

“Tt was a year, from beginning to end.” 

“ Would it be too much to ask you to tell me about it?” As he 
spoke, he looked around him, and wondered if Mrs. Blake would be 
able to see what a bower of beauty his little shop was. Then he pro- 
ceeded to open the boxes, and, as he did so, such brightness met the 
eyes, such fragrance ascended and filled the shop, that Mrs, Blake ex- 
claimed, “ How beautiful! We don’t see any thing like that often ; if 
we do, it is soon lost.” 

“And that ought to reconcile us to most any thing,” answered 
Nathan—but he said it as a preacher might have advanced the conso- 
lation ; at the same time he felt a little secret misgiving, for he thought 
of a possible loss, to the pain of which no beauty of this sort would 
prove a panacea. 

“ To our enemies ? ” she asked, suddenly and with so much spirit, 
that Mr. Byrns looked at her, surprised. 

“T should hope so,” he said, “ if we are so ill off as to have any.” 

“T have an enemy,” she returned. “I am sure he was not a 
friend. Ihave been trying all winter to get where I could forgive 
him! What am I telling you for? But, you knewmy boy! And my 
boy was all I had. It is what I have been praying for all winter, that 
I might be able to forgive. And I have never spoken of it to a 
mortal.” 

‘Speak about it to me, ma’am. Maybe I can do something. If 
you have an enemy, I am sure I'll see he does you no harm—if you'll 
only let me!” 

If Mr. Byrns had stopped to think about it, he would have found 
it almost impossible to recognize the voice that now had spoken as 
his own! 
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“ The harm is all done,” said she. “ But I must forgive him—or 
how shall I be able to live through it? The trouble was with Albert’s 
head ; and my husband—can I help you with those flowers ? they’re 
tangled, I see.” And, while she was yet speaking, Mrs. Blake disen- 
tangled the violets and japonicas, of which Nathan bade fair to make 
sad havoc just at the moment when she began to speak about her hus- 
band. They were coming to the point about which he had speculated, 
until he was glad to drop and forget it. “ My husband said,” she 
went on, “ that we must have the best advice in the city for our son. 
We were advised to go to a doctor who was said to be the best for 
such troubles. My husband said there should be no bungling. The 
doctor told us we were to take Bertie to the hospital, and he would 
attend to him there ; but we would not do that, we could not, and so 
he stopped asking us to do so, and came to us. We told him money 
was no object. But, when the time came that the operation must be 
performed, then we went with him to the hospital, and the young man 
—the doctor’s son—took out the tumor. Albert lived two weeks after 
that, and they let me stay with him. My husband was a watch-maker, 
and doing a good business then. He asked the doctor for his bill, and 
the doctor said he would consider it settled if Blake would clean his 
watch and keep it in good working-order, and he let Clarke put a new 
face on it, with black figures and black pointers, because he didn’t see 
as well as once, he said, and couldn’t read the gold figures easily. It 
looked very kind of the doctor, and he seemed to feel friendly toward 
us, After my husband’s accident, Clarke got a terrible blow in the 
fire that destroyed our shop. The old doctor heard of it, and came 
right down ; but he couldn’t do any thing—there wasn’t any thing to 
be done. He told us again that we weren’t to feel as if we owed him 
any thing, though he would have brought a bill in for five hundred 
dollars, if he had brought one for a dollar ; but he considered that it 
was settled already. His son had gained more than double that 
amount of money, he said, in advantage from attending the case.” 

“Well,” said Nathan, in the most respectful manner, for she 
stopped here so long that it seemed as if she had finished the tale ; 
“ well, Ae isn’t your enemy—the doctor. It isn’t that you mean?” 

“Tt is what I never can forget,” she said, with a subdued vehe- 
mence which told how earnestly she must have prayed—“ that young 
man practising on my Albert, and learning how to operate on a rich 
man’s son by what he did for mine ; but it is what I must forgive him, 
or I shall lose my reason. What would five hundred dollars have 
been to Clarke and me to have kept Albert with us? And he thinks 
to pay me, now I am alone, by not bringing in a bill!” 

Poor Mr. Byrns! what could he say to a mourner mourning like 
this one? He sat still, and thought the matter over, till verily it 
seemed as if he must have been inspired to speak, so little reason was 
there for expecting that he would utter such words as came from him. 
He looked inspired, too, as he rose up, with eyes glistening, and said : 

“Why, ma’am, he meant, don’t you see, that it was a rare case, and 
that his son might never have an opportunity of seeing another treated 
by Aim. If the old gentleman cared a straw for his reputation, you 
needn’t think that he ever took his eye off of his son; he watched 
him, I’ll warrant, as a cat does a mouse. He never let him take a 
step that he didn’t point out himself.” 

It took the poor woman some minutes to comprehend what Byrns 
had said sufficiently well to perceive the vast amount of comfort there 
was to be derived from his words. At last she said, in a low voice: 
“Do you mean that, while I’ve been trying so hard to forgive the doc- 
tor, there was greater need that I should be forgiven myself for sus- 
pecting him ?” 

“ Well,” said Nathan, slowly, considering well his words, “I do.” 
He was honest in that, but he doubted the wisdom of speaking just in 
this way to Mrs. Blake. It was a moment of as keen suspense as he 
had ever known—that in which he waited to hear what she would say 
next. But he never would forget the joy that followed her words. 

“Oh, Mr. Byrns,” she said, “ what a weight you have taken from 
me! I have been thinking, if it hadn’t been for that young man, my 
boy might have been with me, and that the doctor knew it, and 
hadn’t the face to charge us any thing; and it isn’t so. I thank 
you. It was the Lord that took away, who gave.” 

Mr. Byrns forgot that he was sexton, or florist, and did not speak 
in the least like a preacher when he said : 

“T’ve often noticed that what’s happened in your case happens to 
people. They look above for help to do what they think can’t be done 


hardly, except by a miracle, when, first they know, up steps another 





human creetur like themselves, and says a word which makes what 
looks so difficult done easy. And so prayers are answered, and we're 
made more human-like.” 

“Tt has happened to me,” said she; “and you have spoken that 
word. How I thank you!” 


Nathan Byrns had thought many a time that it would be a happy 
day for him if he could ever make that sad face less sad, and he had 
been able to relieve her heart of a pain which had made life a weari- 
ness to her. A great sense of satisfaction, sweeter than the sweet. 
ness of all the spring flowers—the sweetness, indeed, of an immortal 
spring bloom it was—filled the sacred and silent place of his soul; 
and he went on smiling with his work of assorting the flowers for 
that night’s banquet at Delmonico’s, and he envied none of the 
dancers. 

Before the summer roses were fairly in bloom, Mr. and Mrs. Nathan 
Byrns went out to Gatesend, and visited their brother, the gardener; 
and Uncle Nathan’s eyes will henceforth look with a deeper kindliness 
on every earthly thing, because his wife’s face testifies that none of 
all the beauty in the midst of which she now lives is lost upon her. 


_——_ 


THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 


A NOVEL. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY.” 





CHAPTER XIII.—A SPRING MORNING WITH ONE OF OUR LAW. 
YERS IN SPRING GARDENS, WHEN A LADY’S PORTRAIT DOES 
A GOOD STROKE OF BUSINESS. 

Ir was now drawing near to the close of the month of April, ap- 
proaching the meridian of the London season in all the little subordi- 
nate worlds of which the great world of London is composed. 

The weather was uncertain, as usual; ever and anon there was a 
passionate shower, chasing pedestrians (especially women with gay 
bonnets and fresh muslins, spoiled as easily by a wetting as the wings 
of a butterfly) to shelter in shops, arcades, porticoes, and gateways, 
where they no sooner found an asylum, than, as it were expressly to 
mock their hurry and distress, out came an hysterical burst of sun- 
shine as abrupt as the previous rain. A rainbow appeared every ten 
minutes, or a brilliant scrap of one, as if at this her busiest season, 
when Nature has al! the orders of summer and autumn to execute, she 
wanted leisure to get up a perfect arch. The early part of the month 
had been morose; but now the northeast held his bitter breath, and 
the trees in the parks and squares were beginning to shoot with some- 
thing like confidence. Buds and even blossoms felt that at last they 
might venture forth without deliberately committing suicide; the 
elm was beginning to unfold the tender verdure of its crisp young 
leaves ; and the chestnuts stood pledged to publish the first edition of 
their splendid flowers in about another fortnight. Already there 
were sharp visions which could detect the embryo clusters in the top- 
most branches, and there were still more hopeful observers who were 
every now and then mistaking the homely and faithful sparrow, 
which, like the poor, we have always with us, for the swallow which, 
like the worldly friend, only visits us in our days of warmth and sut- 
shine. 

These touches of spring would be an unsuitable introduction t 
almost any lawyer’s office in the world but Mr. Marjoram’s ; and not 
very germane even to his, had his place of business been situated in 
the old quarters of Chancery Lane, or any of the usual dusky haunts 
of the law, at least as they were in the days we speak of. He 
had his chambers now in a very different locality, one no less 
agreeable than Spring Gardens, with a lookout into the park, not 
far from the spot where you may see, or might have seen in those 
days, the cows standing to be milked for valetudinarian cockneys 
of a summer morning. Though this official residence had beet 
chosen more for Alexander’s convenience than any thing else, 
account of its neighborhood to the Houses of Parliament and the 
public offices, it was in most agreeable harmony with Mr. Marjoram’ 
tastes. It was by him, no doubt, that a variety of flowering plants 
had been taught to creep or climb over the rear of the premises—* 
lesson which they had learned so well that, when a volume of Chitty 
or Fearne now lay by chance on the sill of a window, @ sprig of 
jessamine was sometimes to be found coquetting with a chapter 
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demurrers, and the blossoms of the gay laburnum toying with he 
serious doctrine of contingent remainders. 

The laburnum was not quite in flower yet; but, as you entered Mr. 
Marjoram’s room, the senses were at no loss to discover other mani- 
festations of the ruling passion, even more decided, in the perfume 
which pervaded the apartment, and a number of glasses, some ranged 
on the chimney-piece, others placed on a stand near a window, in which 
some very beautiful hyacinths flourished. With a few exceptions, the 
apartment was mach like attorneys’ offices in general. There were 
shelves with rows of japanned boxes with a variety of names upon 
them. Several similar boxes lay open on the floor, and, being choke- 
full of papers and parchments, indicated the extent of the connection 
and the magnitude of the business. The exceptions, besides the 
hyacinths, were a picture, which stood on a chair in a corner, covered 
witha green curtain, anda bundle of young rose-trees, probably some 
new variety, with their tops just peering through the matting in which 
they were tenderly enclosed. 

It was about eleven o’clock on one of these sunny and showery 
mornings of the spring in question when Mr. Marjoram entered his 
office. The day was of some importance on account of several inci- 
dents, which, though trifling in themselves, were significant in relation 
to future events. You recognized the rural solicitor at a glance. He 
was a strong-built, middle-sized, fresh-colored gentleman of some sixty 
years’ standing in the world ; his features a little rough, but he had a 
good honest eye with a twinkle of dry humor in it ; his dress dis- 
played more of rustic taste than town refinement; a roomy brown 
body-coat, buff waistcoat, drab trousers and gaiters, a blue neck-cloth, 
a white hat, a stout.gingham umbrella in his hand, and no gloves, un- 
less he wore them in his pockets. 

His first step was not toward the tin boxes or his desk, but to the 
stand with the hyacinths; and while he was enjoying their tints and 
odors, his confidential clerk—the same grave and worthy Mr. Potter 
who, having wept for the misfortunes of the house, now participated 
and rejoiced in its prosperity—came in with his hands full of letters, 
having deposited which on the table, he left the room as quietly as he 
entered it. 

The solicitor was soon occupied with them, read, and noted a few, 
probably some that required immediate answers, for he rang his bell 
and handed them to the boy in attendance to be returned to the confi- 
dential. Mr. Marjoram then took up another, and-was in the act of 
reading it when Mr. Potter came in again. 

“Well, Mr. Potter, what now?” 

“There is a gentleman here, sir, about the house in Queen Anne 
Street that’s to be sold.” 

“House! what house ?—are you dreaming ?” 

“Mrs. Rowley’s, sir, or Mr. Rowley’s, the new client.” 

“This is more of it, Mr. Potter: what have we to do with selling 
houses? We are not house-agents. Only yesterday this lady sent us 
her picture, and now she wants us to sell a house. Why she might as 
well expect us to hire a coachman for her, or take sittings in a church. 
However, the fact is, my partner undertook the Rowley business at the 
request of his friend, Lord St. Michael’s, so there’s no use in grum- 
bling; show the gentleman in.” 

Mr. Potter went away, and returned in a moment, introducing a 
certain Mr. Smith. He had already been haggling about the terms 
with Mr. Potter, but now said he was ready to agree to them, provided 
the furniture was thrown into the bargain. 

“Impossible,” said Marjoram, shaking his head and looking at a 
paper which Mr. Potter had laid before him. “The terms are fixed 
and cannot be departed from.” 

Mr. Smith still argued and insisted, and at last he said, “If 
We were treating with the owner in person, we should get better 
terms,” 

“T doubt it,” said Marjoram, impatiently. 

“Tam sure of it,” said the other. “I know it by experience.” 

_ “Then you would like to deal with the principal?” said Mar- 
Joram, 

“Of course, we should,” said Mr. Smith, who was only acting as 
agent for the purchaser. 

A bright idea had struck Mr. Marjoram. 

& Just step across the room to that chair in the corner,” he said, 
_ 4nd draw aside the curtain.” 
me, Smith looked surprised, but did what he was bid. 
A very fine woman,” he said, looking intently at the picture. 





“ Never mind her beauty, but look at her well,” said Marjoram, 
“for that’s the party you have to deal with. Do you think she will ° 
let you have the furniture into the bargain?” 

Mr. Smith looked at the face again, laughed, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and consented to every thing. 

Later in the day, when Mr. Potter brought the memorandum of 
agreement about the house for his chief to look over, Mr. Marjoram 
told him, with a chuckle, how he had managed the matter; and the 
confidential was as proud as if he had made the hit himself. Mr. 
Marjoram then said : 

“The bulk of the Rowley business must lie over until Mr. Alex- 
ander comes to town, and has leisure to attend to it. The ladies are 
multiplying on our hands too fast, Mr. Potter.” 

“ We always had a great many of the fair sex on our books, sir,” 
said the old clerk ; “it began in Mr. Moffat’s time.” 

“ Ah, but Moffat brought no ladies to the office with such eyes as 
those, Potter. Well, Mr. Alexander shall have Mrs. Rowley all to 
himself. Keep all the papers and letters for him, or send them down 
to him if he does not soon come to town. Is there any one waiting to 
see me?” 

“Only old Miss Fazakerly, sir. 
the lady’s door.” 

The “ lady’s door” was not a door to admit ladies, but a private 
passage into the park, often used by both partners to elude importu- 
nate visitors, in nine cases out of ten of the fair sex, and it owed 
its name to Marjoram, it had served him so frequently as the means 
of escape from clients of whom Miss Fazakerly was probably a fair 
specimen. 

Marjoram smiled, took his stick, and in a moment was in the 
park. He had scarcely walked a dozen yards before a gentleman 
riding toward the Horse Guards recognized him, and drew up his 
horse to speak to him. It was Lord St. Michael’s going down to the 
House of Lords. 

“Have you seen our friend Cosie?” he said to the solicitor. 
“Well, he will call on you some day soon and tell you all about the 
Rowley affairs.” 

“T shall be happy to see him,” said Marjoram. The words almost 
stuck in his throat; for he was now forced to attend to the business 
which he had predetermined to leave to Alexander. 

“Has a picture been sent to you—Mrs. Rowley’s portrait?” re- 
sumed his lordship. 

“Yes, yes; we have got the picture.” 

“ You ought not to have been troubled with it ; but Pll send for it 
to-morrow or next day, and take it off your hands. I aim to have a 
copy of it, and then it is to go down to the country.” 

“ All right, my lord.” 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Marjoram.” 

And Lord St. Michael’s rode away. 


I think you had better go out by 


—— 


CHAPTER XIV.—IN WHICH OLD MR. COSIE UNFOLDS THE STATE 
OF THE PENINSULA. 


Wuen Mr. Marjoram came to his chambers the next day later than 
usual, he found Mr. Potter fretting and fuming about the picture, 
which several people had been calling to see, having probably heard 
it talked of by Lord St. Michael’s. To the slaves of the quill, who 
relished (as it was natural they should) every thing that gave them 
a moment’s respite from their monotonous drudgery, this was all 
very pleasant; but to Mr. Potter, whose business it was to keep the 
quill going inexorably, it was nothing short of a bore. 

“Tt won’t trouble us much longer,” said Marjoram; “Lord St. 
Michael’s is going to relieve us of it.” 

“ We might just as well keep a public exhibition-room,” said the 
confidential. 

“ Well, the exhibition is closed for the day,” said Marjoram. 
“ Nobody shall see it while I’m here.” 

“Mr. Cosie is in your room waiting for you,” said Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Cosie was a fine old fellow, verging. on seventy, but hale and 
hearty. The perspiration which streamed from his gray hairs 
proved that he had walked a long way, and his lusty calves showed 
that he was well able to do so. He was an ancient citizen “ of 
famous London town,” who, having made a large fortune in the 
earthenware line in Fleet Street, had some years since retired with 
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it to the country, where, applying his industry and skill to farming, 
like the notable Mr. Mechi of later days, he now turned the earth to 
profit again in another way. 

Mr. Cosie was an old friend, and had for some years been a neigh- 
bor of Marjoram’s at Twickenham. 

“ How are all your good people, and how are your Ayrshires and 
Leicesters ?” said Marjoram, cordially shaking his hand. 

“ All blooming and thriving,” said the old farmer, taking a seat 
opposite to the solicitor’s desk. 

“Lord St. Michael’s told me you would call and tell me all 
about the Rowleys. How do you happen to know so much about 
them ?” 

“ Why, don’t I hold a farm under Thomas Rowley; the place 
where I have lived ever since I left your neighborhood ?” 

“Cornish people, then ?” 

“ As far as having a large property there.” 

“ Then they are great proprietors, are they 

“ Why, the whole peninsula belongs to them.” 

“What! the peninsula of Cornwall?” 

“Not quite that ; but what we call our peninsula—a large tract of 
country of I don’t know how many thousand acres, something of the 
shape of a shoulder of mutton, and my holding—” 

“Ts in the juiciest cut of it, I hope.” 

“ Some of it is good land enough, but the whole estate is rather 
improvable than in a high state of improvement at present. There is 
other property, I believe, elsewhere ; some in Ireland, and some in a 
worse place—though I say it in your presence—and that’s the Court 


” 


of Chancery.” 

Marjoram laughed, and Mr. Cosie added: “It’s only just to say 
that you two gentlemen have taken a hundred acres out of Chancery 
for every one you have put into it.” 

“ Now tell me the particulars of the Cornish estate.” 

“Tn fact, there are two estates: a small one called Oakham, which 
Mrs. Rowley inherited from her father; and a large one adjoining it, 
which her husband purchased after his marriage. Originally the two 
estates were one, and the Manor-house, which has been long uninhab- 
ited, is on Mrs. Rowley’s part of the property.” 

“* And there is no house on the other part ?” 

“ Yes, there is, and a good one, called Foxden, where Johnny Up- 
john lives at present.” 

“ And who may Johnny Upjohn be?” 

“Johnny Upjohn is Mr. Rowley’s brother. He married a lady of 
the name of Upjohn, who brought him a fortune, and he took her name 
along with it. 

“ And what has he to do with his brother’s property ?” 

“ He is the present manager or mismanager of it.” 

“ And he does it efficiently, I take for granted ?” 

“That's his very gift,” said Mr. Cosie ; “ but he does it, as he does 
every thing, to do him justice, and as half the mischief in the world 
is done, with the best and honestest intentions. However, as things 
mend when they come to the worst, the upshot of the matter is that 
Mr. Rowley’s eyes have been opened at last, and, attached as he 
is to his brother, he has made up his mind to relieve him of the 
agency.” 

“ Where is Mr. Rowley?” 

“In Paris at present ; but he has long been an invalid and an ab- 
sentee. Bad as things are, only for his wife, they would be worse still. 
She came over two years ago, and I heartily wish she would comé over 
again.” 

“* The removal of his brother must cause ill-blood in the family.” 

“It won’t make things better, certainly. There is ill-blood enough 
at present between Mrs. Upjohn and Mrs. Rowley on other accounts ; 
but Johnny Upjohn, as we all call him in the country, is the best-na- 
tured man in the world, and too much engrossed with his projects 
and his theories to quarrel with anybody about any thing, much less 
with his brother.” 

“One thing is 
breeches.” 

“ Well, she does in a way, but not very comfortably. She has a 
hard card to play with her husband; he leaves things to her, and he 
doesn’t. He is a weak-headed man, and as changeable as any woman 
ever was. He sometimes gives his wife a carte-blanche to do what she 
likes, then he gets actually jealous of the energy and ability she dis- 
plays, and they say he has fits of jealousy now and then of a worse kind. 


pretty plain, Cosie— Mrs. Rowley wears the 








She can hardly be much above thirty, but she looks more, which I at. 
tribute to anxiety and worry.” 

“We have got her picture here,” said Marjoram, showing it to him, 
“Ts it like her?” 

“Yes, without the look of care she had when I saw her last. | 
know all about it. It is intended for a little music-hall, or lecture. 
room, which she is building at Oakham, to do something to amuse, 
and at the same time improve the people.” 

“ Are there children ? ” 

“Mrs. Rowley has none, but he has two daughters by a former 
marriage. They will both have good fortunes. He has made a will, 
I understand, by which he bequeaths the Cornish estate to his wife, 
because it was originally united to her own; and this is another bone 
of contention, for Mrs. Upjohn pretends, of course, that his land ought 
to go to his brother.” 

“‘ Now I suppose I know the whole story ? ” 

“‘ No, nor half of it; but I won’t frighten you by giving you the 
rest until Mr. Alexander comes up.”” 

“ Very well, Mr. Cosie, when he comes to town—which will be ina 
day or two—we will dine together; but let me tell you frankly in reply 
to your alarming observation, that Alexander is less and less disposed 
every day to exceed the limits of strict professional duty with respect 
to a client’s affairs. He feels that we have gone too far already in that 
way, and I doubt if he would have accepted this business at all onlyto 
gratify Lord St. Michael’s.” 

“ Well, I'll say no more now. We’ll dine together, and I'll put the 
map of the peninsula in my pocket.” 

The discussion was not suspended very long. It was resumed the 
day but one after in the most agreeable way possible to all parties, 
in a comfortable little parlor in the house of old Mrs. Alexander, in 
Lower Grosvenor Place. A snug little house it was as any in the 
West End, the perfection of neatness inside and outside; no brass so 
burnished as the old-fashioned knocker, no glass so spotless as the 
plate-glass in the windows, which were more in the new mode. On 
the morning of the day in question, had you been there to see, you 
might have observed, both knocking and ringing at the old lady’s door, 
a tall man in the prime of life, whom a dozen years, even such years 
of toil and anxiety, had not altered so much that he would not hare 
been instantly recognized as Frederick Alexander by any one who had 
known him at three-and-twenty. The gloss of youth was no more, of 
course, on his cheek ; the light of the eye was perhaps graver; but in 
other respects he was only changed to be improved. His shoulders 
broader, his forehead expanded, his frame more solidly knit, As 
usual, he was carefully but quietly dressed; nothing of the dandy or 
petit-maitre about him at all. 

He never returned to town but the first thing he did, before he 
went to his office, or his chambers at the Albany, was to go and see 
that nice, little old woman in Lower Grosvenor Place, if it was only 
for a moment. It was often only a word and a kiss; soit was on this 
occasion, the word being that he would come and dine with her at 
seven, and bring his partner if he could. So Alexander brought Mar- 
joram, and Marjoram brought Cosie, which, with the old lady herself, 
made just the number fora small square table, large enough for # 
good dinner. 

“If we can’t square the circle, we can circle the square,” was 
a standing joke of Marjoram’s on such occasions; and this, and 
twenty other jokes, old and new, went round, and made the day 
pleasant. 

There was no nicer old lady of seventy than Mrs. Alexander, with 
not many wrinkles, considering her age; but her hair, which she wore 
in two broad braids on each side of her face, under a snowy ¢ap, 
trimmed with black and white ribbons, was as white and shining 
the silver on her sideboard. She was small—indeed, so small that you 
could hardly believe she was the mother of such a son as Frederick; 
but she seemed portlier than she was ; she was still so erect, and her 
gray silk dress, or the petticoats under it, made her look so round and 
comfortable. 

It was a rule at Mrs. Alexander’s dinners, as indeed it had beea 
in her husband’s time, not to talk of business; so, although it was 
business in truth that had brought the three gentlemen together, not 
the slightest allusion was made to it, until Mrs. Alexander left them 
to themselves. She never showed herself such a nice old lady as she 
did when her friends dined with her; not only did she give them the 
best wine that her son could stock her little cellar with, but she si 
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cerely wished them to enjoy it, and was even vexed, and scolded them | ness between us; we shall take the law department, but the rest of 


when they joined her too soon in the drawing-room. If all old ladies 
acted so well, they would be more popular than they are. 

Mr. Cosie alone was not sorry when his hostess withdrew, he was 
so anxious to enlist Alexander’s sympathies with the disorders of the 
Rowley estate. Before the last flounce of the little woman’s rustling 
dress was quite free of the door he pulled out his map, and began to 
make a clear space among the glasses to spread it out. 

“Another glass before we begin,” said Alexander, wishing the 
map at the deuce, and business of all kinds along with it, prepared as 
he was for the present trial. Marjoram filled a bumper for Cosie, 
then for himself, and pushed the bottle to his partner, who filled also, 
drank, and with folded arms fell back in his chair. 

Cosie, after recapitulating what he had already told Marjoram, 
began with the topography. There was the little town of Oakham, 
and there the long-deserted manor-house of the same name; there 
was Foxden in a dell, which deepened and deepened until it reached 
the ocean ; there was his own farm-house, “ the Meadows,” separated 
from Foxden by a brawling stream, nothing in the heat of summer, 
but a dangerous torrent in winter, or after heavy rains. Two wooden 
bridges crossed it, one leading from the village direct to the manor- 
house, the other to “ the Meadows.” 

“ Now observe that bridge,” said Mr. Cosie; “it will give you a 
better idea than any words can how the estate is managed at present. 
It is the only connection for miles between the two sides of the 
stream ; it has been in a ruinous condition for years, and it remains 
unrepaired in spite of endless remonstrances from myself and other 
tenants. Twenty pounds would make it pretty good, a hundred 
would make it a new one; but Upjohn has a grand scheme on paper 
of a suspension-bridge, and we must have that or nothing.” 

“That seems a simple matter,” said Alexander; “ it only requires 
peremptory directions to the agent.” 

“Exactly so,” said Mr. Cosie; “I give it only as an illustration. 
The bridge is only a specimen of the state we are in altogether. You 
now have the theatre of war before you. You see one of the most 
improvable tracts of country in the whole kingdom reduced by every 
description of mismanagement to little better than a wilderness ; the 
people neglected, industry discouraged, the most squalid village in the 
county, the roads execrable—nothing thriving but idleness, poverty, 
and religious fanaticism.” ‘ 

“And we are to undertake to reform all this? 
without changing his position. 

“That’s not half of it,” resumed the old farmer, warming as he 
went on; “there is plenty more work for you. Our neighborhood, for 
instance, is the only part of the county where there is neither yeo- 
manry, nor volunteers, nor force of any kind to defend the coast; the 


” 


said Alexander, 


lord-lieutenant of the county has made repeated efforts to establish 
something of the kind, but Johnny will do nothing either civil or mili- 
tary. Then his wife, you must know, is in the hands of the curate, an 
Evangelical Scotchman, and a bitter Sabbatarian; and, as she makes 
her husband do what she pleases—and he is a magistrate, of course— 
the people are often sent to prison for saving their little crops of hay 
ona Sunday. Now you see what a mess we are in altogether.” 

“That I can see plain enough,” said Marjoram, fidgeting on his 
chair, and laughing, with an occasional sly glance at Alexander ; “ but 
I don’t see so well how we are to get you out of it—What do you say, 
Alexander, to all this ?” 

“Upon my word, Mr. Cosie,” said Alexander, “you describe as 
pretty an accumulation of abuses as ever tempted a social reformer ; 
but, if your object is to induce us—or me, if you prefer it—to take 
the field against this army of giants, you have proved rather too much, 
Surely, you do not seriously expect us to undertake all this for the 
sake of Mrs. Rowley’s bright eyes, or even to oblige Lord St. Mi- 
chael’s, No, no; my friend Mr. Marjoram thinks I have already gone 
much too far beyond the strict limits of our profession in cases of this 
nature ; but, when you ask me to do battle with all manner of griev- 
ances in church and state, not only to repair bridges, cottages, and 
Villages, but to fight with a host of blockheads and bigots, to wrangle 
with Evangelical curates, and even to call the peninsula to arms—no, 
nO; we must decline all that; we must leave all that to Mrs. Rowley 
and yourself.” 

“I thought as much,” said Mr. Marjoram, who had all the while 

narrowly watching his partner’s countenance. 

“No, Mr. Cosie,” Alexander continued ; “ we must divide this busi- 


| out of miserable family quarrels. 











the business cannot be in better hands than your own. Of course, if 
we can be of service to you at any time in the way of advice or sug- 
gestion, we shall always be at your command. But why, in the name 
of common-sense, does not Mrs. Rowley come home for a few months, 
if her husband cannot, and look after things herself?” 

“That’s the only thing to do,” said Marjoram. 

“The dismissal of her husband’s brother may make her coming 
over just now unpleasant,” said Mr. Cosie; “and, besides, you must 
know very well, gentlemen, that what’s to be done is not a woman’s 
business, let her be ever so clever.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Alexander ; “ but it is just as certain that it is 
not a solicitor’s.” 

Mr. Cosie looked disappointed, but said no more. Marjoram filled 
his glass to cheer him, and in a few moments Alexander said : 

“Let us go up to our tea and whist.” 

Marjoram went straight to the card-table, which was open and 
ready for action ; he knew Mrs. Alexander liked her rubber, and it was 
growing late. 

They played two rubbers, and the evening was over. 

Mr. Cosie took a cab at the door. 

“What a simple good man he is!” said Marjoram, as he and Alex- 
ander walked toward Spring Gardens, where Marjoram had always a 
bedroom for occasional use when he dined in town. 

“ And what an enthusiast in his way!” added Alexander; “but I 
hope I satisfied you for once.” 

“That you did.” 

“The truth is,” said Alexander, “I am growing tired of rich peo- 
ple. I have had too much to do with them ; I see too much of them. 
They are not the worst people in the world, but they are not the best. 
When they get into difficulties, it is seldom by making good use of 
their riches ; and, when you get them out of their difficulties, how 
often is it only to enable them to run a new rig of extravagance! Of 
all our wealthy clients, I can hardly mention three whom it is a pleas- 
ure to serve; nine-tenths of the litigation that brings them to us arises 
Look at this very case. Here is a 
clever wife setting a weak husband against his own brother, and send- 
ing him to the right about.” 

“ Just so,” said Marjoram, drowsily; “ but she is a very fine speci- 
men of a woman, let me tell you; and perhaps it’s as well you came 
to town too late to see her picture.” 

“Fine woman or not, it’s equal to me,” said Alexander ; but, when 
he asked about the picture, he got no answer, for his partner was 
dropping asleep on his arm. 

Fortunately, they were within a few steps of Spring Gardens, as 
Marjoram was actually beginning to snore. 


” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





BRILLIANTS 
FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 
Who discerns what is infinitely small? Only one: the Infinitely 
Great. 

If one does not hold still, when stung by a bee or by fate, the sting 
remains behind in the wound. 

Men, like their books at their beginning and end, have blank 
leaves—infancy and gray-haired old age. 

The odor of flowers is never so sweet and strong as before a storm, 
Beautiful soul! when the storm draws nigh thee, be a flower. 

Old people are long shadows, it is true, and their evening sun lies 
coldly on the earth, but they all point to the morning. 

Seatter flowers on the young maiden’s coffin, ye blooming friends ! 
Ye used to bring flowers on her birthday feasts. She is now celebrat- 
ing the greatest of them, for the bier is the cradle of heaven. 

Many flowers open to the sun, but only one follows him in his 
course. Heart, be thou the sun-flower; be not only open to thy God, 
but obey Him too, 

Man endures opposition and reproof more readily than we suppose, 
only he will not endure them when violent, even though they are de- 
served. Our hearts are flowers, they continue open to the gently-fall- 
ing dew, but close against the storm. 
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THE MAN WHO LAUGHS ;* 
oR, 


BY THE KING’S COMMAND. 


BY vVIcTOR HUGO. 


II. 
THE WANDERER DOES NOT ALWAYS LOSE HIS WAY. 


Att this came of a soldier, who had found a bottle by the 
sea-shore. 

Every event is one of a series. 

One day, one of the four gunners who composed the garrison 
of Calshot Castle had picked up in the sand at low water a 
round, wicker-covered bottle, thrown there by the flood-tide. 
This bottle 'was quite mouldy, and corked with a tarred cork. 
The soldier had carried this waif to the colonel in command of 
the castle, and the colonel had dispatched it to the Admiral of 
England. Now, the admiral meant the Admiralty, and the Ad- 
miralty, in a case of waif, meant Barkilphedro. So Barkilphe- 
dro had opened and uncorked the bottle, and carried it to the 
queen. The queen had immediately taken counsel. Two im- 
portant counsellors had been summoned and consulted; the 
lord-chancellor, who is by law “ guardian of the King of Eng- 
land’s conscience,” and the lord-marshal, who is “ judge of 
arms and of the descent of the nobility.” Thomas Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk, a Catholic peer, who was hereditary Grand- 
Marshal of England, had declared by his deputy Earl-Marshal, 
Henry Howard, Earl of Bindon, that he would be of the opin- 
ion of the lord-chancellor. The lord-chancellor was William 
Oowper. This chancellor must not be confounded with his 
namesake and contemporary William Cowper, the anatomist, 
commentator on Bidloo, who published in England his “ Trea- 
tise on the Muscles,” almost at the same time that Stephen 
Abeille was publishing in France his “‘ History of the Bones :” 
a surgeon and a lord are two different things. Lord William 
Cowper was celebrated for having uttered this sentence, in the 
matter of Talbot Yelverton, Viscount Longueville: “As regards 
the constitution of England, the restoration of a peer is more 
important than the restoration of a king.” The bottle found 
at Calshot had aroused his attention to the highest pitch. The 
author of a maxim loves opportunities of applying it. It was a 
case of restoration of a peer. Gwynplaine, having his sign 
hung out, was easy to find. Hardquanonne also. He was not 
dead. A prison rots a man, but preserves him, if keeping is pre- 
serving. People put into bastiles were seldom moved. A cell 
was scarcely changed oftener than a coffin is. Hardquanonne 
was still in the dungeon of Chatham. It was only necessary to 
take hold of him. He was transferred from Ohatham to Lon- 
don. At the same time researches were made in Switzerland. 
The correctness of the facts was ascertained. In the local regis- 
ters of Vevay and Lausanne were found recorded the marriage 
of Lord Linneus in exile, the birth of his child, the deaths of 
the father and mother; there was sufficient material for dupli- 
cate dispatches, duly attested. All this was done with the 
strictest secrecy, with what was then called royal promptitude, 
and with that “ silence of a mole” recommended and practised 
by Bacon, and afterward established by Blackstone as a law for 
chancery and state business, and for affairs that are styled sena- 
torial. 

The jussu regis and the signature Jeffreys were verified. To 
any one who has studied pathologically the cases of caprice 
called “good pleasure,” this jussu regis is quite simple. Why 
did James II., who apparently should have concealed such 
actions, leave written traces of them, even at the risk of com- 
promising their success? Effrontery. Lofty indifference. 


What! you think it is only women who are shameless! A 
“reason of state” is shameless too. Zt se eupit ante viedri, 
Commit a crime and make a scutcheon of it; that is the whole 
story. The king tattooes himself, like the convict. It is their 
interest to evade the police and the historian; they would be 
very sorry to do so; they insist on being known and recognized, 
See my arm, note this device, a temple of love and a heart in 
flames, pierced by an arrow. Iam Lacenaire. Jussu regis, | 
am James II. One does a bad deed and puts one’s mark on it, 
To add imprudence to crime, to inform against himself, to make 
his misdeed permanent, is the insolent bravado of the malefac- 
tor. Christina seizes Monaldeschi, has him shrived and mur- 
dered, and says, J am Queen of Sweden under the roof of the 
King of France. There is the tyrant who hides himself like 
Tiberius, and the tyrant who displays himself like Philip II. 
One has more of the scorpion, the other more of the leopard, 
James II. was of the latter variety. He had, as is well known, 
an open and gay countenance, differing in that point from 
Philip II. Philip was sad, James was jovial. One may be 
jovial, and ferocious all the same. James II. was the silly 
tiger. Like Philip II., his crimes made him calm. He was 
monster by the grace of God. So he had nothing to dissemble 
or extenuate, and his murders were by right divine. He also 
would gladly have left behind him his archives of Simancas, 
with all his crimes numbered, dated, classed, ticketed, and 
arranged, like the poisons in a druggist’s workshop. 

To put a signature to one’s crimes is royal. 

Every deed done is a draft drawn on the great unknown 
capitalist ; this one had just fallen due with the sinister indorse- 
ment jussu regis. Queen Anne, who was no woman in one 
respect, since she excelled in keeping a secret, had demanded 
from the lord-chancellor a confidential report on this grave af- 
fair, of the kind called “reports for the royal ear.” Reports of 
this sort have always been customary in monarchies. At 
Vienna there was the counsellor of the ear, an aulic personage. 
It was an ancient Carlovingian, the auricularius of the old 
palatine charters. He who whispers to the emperor. 

William, Baron Cowper, Chancellor of England, in whom 
the queen believed, because he was near-sighted like herself and 
more so, had drawn up a memoir, commencing thus: “Two 
birds were at the orders of Solomon, a hoopoo, hudbud, who 
spoke all tongues, and an eagle, simourgouka, who covered 
with the shadow of his wings a caravan of twenty thousand 
men. Similarly, under another form, Providence,” etc., ete. 
The lord-chancellor established the fact of an heir to a peerage 
carried off and mutilated, and found afterward. He did not at 
all blame James II., who after all was the queen’s father. He 
even adduced reasons on his behalf. First, there are the old 
monarchic maxims, EF senioratu eripimus. In roturagio cadat. 
Secondly, the royal right of mutilation exists. Chamberlayne 
has established this.* Corpora et bona nostrorum subjectorum 
nostra sunt, said James I., of glorious and learned memory. 
Dukes of royal blood have had their eyes put out for the good 
of the kingdom. Sundry princes, too near the throne, have 
been conveniently suffocated between two mattresses, which 
passed for apoplexy. Now, suffocation is more than mutilation. 
The King of Tunis tore out the eyes of his father, Muley-Assem, 
and his ambassadors were no less received by the emperor. 
Then the king can order a limb to be lopped off, as he can 
dignity, etc. This is legal, ete. But one legality does not de- 
stroy another. Ifthe drowned man comes to the surface again 
and is not dead, it is God who revises the king’s action. If the 
heir is found again, let the crown be restored to him; thus was 
it done for Lord Alla, King of Northumbria, who also had bee 
a buffoon. Thus should it be done for Gwynplaine, who also # 
king, that is lord. The baseness of the occupation, suffered and 
undergone through circumstances beyond his control, does not 
tarnish the scutcheon; witness King Abdolonymus who was 8 





* Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1869, by D. Arruxron & Co., in the Clerk’s 
Office of the District Court of the United States for the Southern District of New York. 





* The life and limbs of subjects are at the king's disposal.—Chamberiaya®, 
2d part, chapter iv., p. 76. 
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gardener, witness Saint Joseph who was a carpenter, witness 
the god Apollo himself, who was a shepherd. In fine, the 
Jearned chancellor concluded that Fermain, Lord Clancharlie, 
wrongly called Gwynplaine, should be reinstated in all his pos- 
sessions and dignities, ‘‘on the sole condition that he be con- 
fronted with the criminal Hardquanonne, and recognized by 
him.” And on this point the chancellor, constitutional guardian 
of the royal conscience, guaranteed that conscience. 

The lord-chancellor suggested in a postscript that, in case 
Hardquanonne should refuse to answer, he ought to be sub- 
mitted to the peine forte et dure, in which case, in order to hit 
the moment called that of jfrodmortell and required by the 
charter of King Athelstan, the confrontation should take place 
on the fourth day, which, to be sure, involves this slight incon- 
venience, that, if the sufferer dies the second or third day, the 
confrontation becomes difficult ; but the law must be executed. 
The inconvenience of the law makes part of the law. 

Besides, the recognition of Gwynplaine by Hardquanonne 
was not at all doubtful in the lord-chancellor’s mind. 

The restoration of Lord Fermain Clancharlie was more- 
over a very simple case, the heir being legitimate and direct. 
For doubtful filiations, or peerages in abeyance, claimed by col- 
laterals, the House of Lords must be consulted. Thus, without 
going farther back, it was so consulted in 1782 for the barony 
of Sidney, claimed by Elizabeth Perry ; in 1798 for the barony 
of Beaumont, claimed by Thomas Stapleton ; in 1803 for the 
barony of Chandos, claimed by the Reverend Tynewell Brydges ; 
in 1813 for the earldom of Banbury, claimed by Lieutenant- 
General Knollys, etc.; but here nothing of the sort. No con- 
testation; an evident legitimacy; a clear and certain right; 
there was no ground for informing the House; and the queen, 
assisted by the lord-chancellor, was sufficient to recognize and 
admit the new peer. 

Barkilphedro conducted it all. 

Thanks to him, the business was so well kept in the dark, 
the secret was so hermetically sealed up, that neither Josiane 
nor Lord David had a suspicion of the prodigious mine which 
he was digging under them. The lofty Josiane had a position 
which rendered her easy to shut off. She isolated herself. As 
to Lord David, he was sent to sea on the coast of Flanders. He 
was going to lose his peerage, without suspecting it. Here let 
us note a circumstance. It happened that at ten leagues’ dis- 
tance from the anchorage of the naval station commanded by 
Lord David, a captain named Halyburton broke through the 
French fleet. Earl Pembroke, president of the council, placed 
this Captain Halyburton’s name on a promotion list for rear- 
admiral. Anne erased Halyburton and put Lord David Dirry- 
Moir in his place, so that Lord David, when he should learn 
that he was no longer peer, might have at least the consolation 
of being rear-admiral. 

Anne felt contented. A hideous husband for her sister, a 
handsome promotion for Lord David. Malice and bounty. 

Her Majesty was going to make some sport for herself. Be- 
sides, she said to herself that she was correcting an abuse of 
power on the part of her august father, restoring one of its 
members to the peerage, acting like a great queen, protecting 
ijmnocence according to the will of God, that Providence in its 
holy and impenetrabie ways, etc. It is very pleasant to per- 
form a just act, which is at the same time disagreeable to some 
one whom we do not like. 

_ For the rest, it had sufficed for the queen to know that her 
sister's destined husband was deformed. In what fashion was 
Gwynplaine deformed? what sort of ugliness was this? Bar- 
Kilphedro had not thought it necessary to inform the queen, 
and Anne had not condescended to make inquiry. Profound 
royal disdain! Besides, what did it matter? The House of 
Lords could not but be grateful. The lord-chancellor, the ora- 
cle, had spoken. The restoration of a peer is the restoration 
of the whole peerage. Royalty, on this occasion, showed itself 
the good and respectful guardian of the privileges of the peer- 





age. Whatever the new lord’s face might be, a face is no valid 
objection against a right. Anne said all this, more or less, to 
herself, and went tranquilly to her aim—the great aim feminine 
and royal—to please herself. 

The queen was then at Windsor, which fact placed a certain 
distance between the court intrigues and the public. 

Only the persons absolutely necessary were in the secret of 
what was to take place. As for Barkilphedro, he was joyful, 
which added a gloomy expression to his face. Joy can be the 
ugliest thing in the world. 

He had the pleasure of being the first to taste Hardqua- 
nonne’s bottle. He appeared not much surprised, astonish- 
ment being the mark of a small intellect. Moreover, was this 
not fairly the due of one who had so long been watching at the 
gate of chance? Since he watched, something must come. 

This nil mirari was part of his self-control. Within him- 
self, we may say, he was astounded. Any one who could have 
stripped off the mask which he wore over his conscience, even 
before God, would have found this. Precisely at that moment, 
Barkilphedro was beginning to be convinced that it would be 
impossible for him, intimate and base enemy as he was, to 
make a flaw in the lofty existence of Duchess Josiane. Hence 
a frenzied attack of latent animosity. He had reached that 
paroxysm, which is called discouragement. All the more 
furious, because he despaired. To gnaw our brid’> is a tragic 
and true expression! A miscreant gnawing at his impotence. 
Barkilphedro was perhaps on the point of renounce ng, not his 
ill-will toward Josiane, but his attempts to injure her; not his 
anger, but his bite. And yet what a fall—to give up! to keep 
his hate for the future in its sheath, like a museum dagger! 
Terrible humiliation. 

All at once, in the nick of time—the immense drama of the 
universe loves such coincidences — Hardquanonne’s bottle 
comes, from wave to wave, to place itself in his hands. There 
is a strange docility in the unknown, which seems to be at the 
orders of wickedness. Barkilphedro, with any two witnesses, 
ordinary members of the Admiralty, uncorks the bottle, finds the 
parchment, unfolds it, reads. Imagine his monstrous flush of 
joy. 

It is strange to think that the sea, the wind, the depths, the 
ebb and flow of the tides, the storms, the calms, the gales, can 
give themselves so much trouble, to end in making a rogue 
happy. This conspiracy had lasted fifteen years. During those 
fifteen years, the ocean had been employed, every minute, on 
its mysterious work. The waves had passed from one to the 
other the bottle that floated over them, the rocks had avoided 
striking the glass, no crack had been made in it, no rubbing 
had worn out the cork, the sea-weed had not rotted the wicker- 
work, the fish had not eaten off the word Hardquanonne, the 
water had not penetrated into the waif, the mould had not 
destroyed the parchment; what an amount of trouble the deep 
must have taken! and in this manner, what Gernardus had 
thrown to the shadow of death, the shadow of death had re- 
stored to Barkilphedro, and the message sent to God had 
reached the devil. Immensity had abused its trust; and the 
dark irony which pervades all objects had so contrived as to 
complicate this honest triumph—the lost child Gwynplaine 
becoming again Lord Clancharlie—with a spiteful victory, doing 
a good deed badly, and putting justice to the service of iniquity. 
To snatch his victim from James II. was to give a prey to Bar- 
kilphedro. To raise Gwynplaine was to deliver up Josiane. 
Barkilphedro succeeded; and it was for this that, during so 
many years, waves, surges, and squalls had tossed, shaken, im- 
pelled, pitched about, tormented, and respected this globe of 
glass, in which so many lives were bound up! It was for this 
that wind, tide, and storm, had formed an alliance! The vast 
agitation of the wonders of Nature showing kindness to a 
wretch, infinity working in concert with a worm of the dust— 
such are the dark caprices of destiny! 


Barkilphedro had an inspiration of gigantic pride. He said 
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to himself that all this had been done for him. He felt himself 
the centre and the object of it. 

He was wrong. Let us do justice to chance. This was not 
the real meaning of the singular event, by which Barkilphedro’s 
hate was profiting. The ocean making itself father and mother 
to an orphan, sending the snow-storm upon his assassins, crush- 
ing the bark which had rejected the child, whelming the joined 
hands of the shipwrecked crew, refusing all their prayers, and 
accepting only their repentance, the tempest receiving a deposit 
from the hands of death, the stout vessel which held the crime 
replaced by the fragile bottle which held the reparation, the sea 
changing character, like a panther turning nurse, and rocking 
the cradle, not of the child, but of his fortune, while he grew 
up ignorant of all that the abyss had done for him, the waves 
to which the bottle had been thrown watching over this past in 
which there was a future, the hurricane blowing kindly over it, 
the currents guiding the frail waif across the fathomless ways 
of the sea, the precautions of the weeds, the swells, the rocks, 
all the vast foam of the deep taking an innocent creature under 
its protection, the billow calm as a conscience. chaos restoring 
order, the shadowy world ending in light, all the darkness used 
to bring out the star of truth, the exile consoled in his tomb, 
the heir restored to his heritage, the king’s crime annulled, 
the divine foresight obeyed, the little deserted weakling having 
infinity for guardian—this is what Barkilphedro might have 
seen in the event over which he was triumphing; this is what 
he did not see. He did not say to himself that it had all been 
done for Gwynplaine ; he said to himself that it had all been 
done for Barkilphedro, and that Barkilphedro was worth it. 
Such are demons. 

Besides, one must have small knowledge of the profound 
clemency of ocean, to be astonished at a fragile waif being able 
to float fifteen years without damage. Fifteen years are noth- 
ing. October 4, 1867, in Morbihan, between the island of Croix, 
the point of the peninsula of Gavres, and the Wanderers’ Rock, 
some fishermen of Port Louis found a Roman amphora of the 
fourth century, covered with arabesques formed by marine in- 
crustations. This amphora had floated fifteen hundred years. 

However phlegmatic a look Barkilphedro tried to put on, 
his stupefaction had been equal to his delight. 

Every thing presented itself as if purposely arranged. The 
pieces of the incident which was to satisfy his hatred were 
strewed within his reach beforehand. He had only to put them 
together and fasten them. Amusing arrangement to make. 
Nice carving. 

Gwynplaine! he knew that name. Masca ridens. Like all 
the world, he had been to see the Man Who Laughs. He had 
read the placard fastened up at the Tadcaster Inn, as one reads 
the bill of a play, which draws a crowd; he had noticed it; he 
remembered it at once in its smallest details, which besides he 
could verify afterward; this play-bill, called up within him as 
‘if by electricity, reappeared before his mind’s eye and placed 
itself alongside the parchment of the shipwrecked sailors, as the 
answer alongside the question, the solution alongside the riddle ; 
and these lines, “Here you may see Gwynplaine, abandoned 
when ten years old, the night of January 29, 1690, on the sea- 
shore at Portland,” suddenly assumed under his gaze the splen- 
dor of a revelation. He had a vision of Mene, Tekel, Upharsin, 
flashing through the parade of a fair. There was an end of all 
the scaffolding which made up the life of Josiane. It crumbled 
away at once. The lost child was found. There was a Lord 
Olancharlie. David Dirry-Moir was cleaned out. The peerage, 
wealth, power, rank—all this left Lord David and entered into 
Every thing was Gwynplaine’s, castles, hunting- 
grounds, forests, mansions, palaces, domains, Josiane, and all. 
And Josiane, what an ending for her! What had she now be- 
A strolling actor for the lofty lady, a monster for 
Could any one have looked for that? 


Gwynplaine. 


fore her? 
the fastidious beauty. 
Barkilphedro was truly in a state of enthusiasm. 





venomous plots may be surpassed by the infernal munificence | 


All the most | 












































[Jury 10, 1s 
of the unseen. When reality chooses, it accomplishes master. * Mi 
pieces. Barkilphedro found his dreams stupid. He had some. an 
thing better. da 

If the change about to take place by his means had been | 
injurious to him, he would have liked it none the less. There 
are insects so disinterestedly ferocious that they sting you, ¥ 
though knowing that they will themselves die of the sting, 
Barkilphedro belonged to that class of vermin. 

But, this time, he had not the merit of disinterestedness, un 
Lord David Dirry-Moir owed him nothing, and Lord Fermain mu 
Clancharlie would owe him every thing. From a client, Bar. the 
kilphedro would become a protector. And protector of whom? wh 
Of an English peer. He would have a lord of his own! a lord ma 
who should be his creature! for Barkilphedro was sure he No 
could give him the first bias. And this lord would be the queen’s teb 
morganatic brother-in-law. Being ugly, he would please the 
queen just as much as he displeased Josiane. Advanced by 
this patronage, and wearing a grave and modest dress, Barkil- was 
phedro might become a personage. He had always been des vas 
tined for the church. He had a vague desire to be a bishop. The 

Meanwhile he was happy. hea 

What a charming success! and how well chance had done slip 
all that work for him! His vengeance, for he called this his plai 
vengeance, had been gently wafted to him by the waves. He chai 
had not lain in ambush vainly. havi 

He was the rock. Josiane was the waif. Josiane had On 
grounded upon Barkilphedro! Thorough ecstasy of wicked- othe 
ness. bran 

He was skilful in the art called suggestion, which consists 1 
in making a little slit in another’s mind, and grafting therein to t 
your own ideas; while keeping himself aloof and not seeming half. 
to meddle in the matter, he had contrived that Josiane should trip] 
go to the Green-Box booth and see Gwynplaine. The mounte- Aca 
bank seen in his low estate was a good ingredient in the plot. right 
Later, it would be a seasoning. pers 

He had silently prepared every thing beforehand. What he iron 
wished was a strange surprise. The work which he had accom- grou 
plished could only be properly expressed by this queer phrase, were 
building a thunder-stroke. the « 

The preliminaries finished, he had taken care that all the framé 
required formalities should be gone through in the legal form made 
The secret had lost nothing by this, for silence was part of the by ds 
law. shone 

The confrontation of Hardquanonne with Gwynplaine had balus 
taken place; Barkilphedro had been there. We have just seen and t 
the result. inasm 

The same day, one of the queen’s post-coaches came sudden- vals ¢ 
ly, from her Majesty, to look for Lady Josiane in London, it Tl 
order to take her to Windsor, where Anne was then passing the with 
season. Josiane, on account of something which she had in chimr 
her mind, would gladly have disobeyed, or at least delayed her ble gc 
obedience by one day, and deferred this departure till the mor playin 
row, but court life does not allow such refractoriness. She was murm 
obliged to start immediately, and quit Hunkerville House, her spray 
London residence, for Corleone Lodge, her Windsor residence. box, a 

Duchess Josiane had quitted London at the very moment monds 
when the wapentake presented himself at the Tadcaster Inn, statue: 

| carry off Gwynplaine and take him to the torture-chamber of distinc 
Southwark. Upon | 

When she arrived at Windsor, the usher of the black rod, stone ; 
who guards the door of the presence-chamber, informed her In 
that her Majesty was shut up with the lord-chancellor, and end of 
could only receive her next day; that consequently she must lofty a 
remain at Corleone Lodge, subject to her Majesty's orders, and vast fe 
that her Majesty would send her direct orders early next you eq 
morning. Josiane returned home very cross, supped in a bad Tow of 
humor, had a headache, sent away every one except her pags chairs. 
then sent him away too, and went to bed while it was still day- ceiling 
light. fashion 

On her arrival, she had learned that Lord David Dirty declare 
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* Moir, having received at sea an order to come home immediately 
and receive instructions from her Majesty, was expected, next 
day, at Windsor. 


II. 
NO MAN COULD PASS ABRUPTLY FROM SIBERIA TO SENEGAL, 
WITHOUT LOSING CONSCIOUSNESS.—Humboldt. 


For a man to faint, even the strongest and most energetic, 
under a sudden blow of Fortune’s mace, ought not to cause 
much surprise. A man is knocked down by the unexpected, as 
the ox by the butcher’s pole-axe. Francesco d’Albescola—he 
who tore up the iron chains that barred Turkish ports—re- 
mained unconscious for a whole day when he was made pope. 
Now, from cardinal to pope the stride is less, than from moun- 
tebank to peer of England. 

Nothing so violent as destruction of equilibrium. 

When Gwynplaine came to himself and opened his eyes, it 
was night. Gwynplaine was in an arm-chair, in the middle of a 
vast chamber all hung with purple velvet—walls, ceiling, floor. 
There was velvet to walk on. Near him was standing, bare- 
headed, the man, with fat paunch and travelling-cloak, who had 
slipped from behind a pillar in the vault at Southwark. Gwyn- 
plaine was alone with this man, in this room. From his arm- 
chair, by stretching his arm, he could touch two tables, each 
having on it a candelabrum with three wax candles lighted. 
On one of these tables there were papers and a casket; on the 
other—in case they should be needed—cold chicken, wine, 
brandy, set upon a silver-gilt tray. 

Through the glass of a tall window, reaching from the floor 
to the ceiling, a clear April night rendered visible, outside, a 
half-circle of columns round a court-of-honor, closed by a 
triple entrance-way, having one high and two lower gates. 
A carriage-way on a large scale was in the middle; on the 
right the portal for horsemen, smaller; on the left the door for 
persons on foot, smaller still. These openings were closed with 
iron railings, the points of which shone bright; high up, a 
group in sculpture crowned the central gates. The columns 
were probably of white marble, as well as the pavement of 
the court-yard, which produced the effect of snow, and which 
framed in, with its flat sheet of stones, a mosaic confusedly 
made out in the shadow. This mosaic, without doubt, if seen 
by daylight with all its emeralds and all its colors, would have 
shone a gigantic blazon after the Florentine mode. Zigzags of 
balustrades mounted and descended, indicating flights of steps 
and terraces. An immense pile of architecture, dim and vague, 
inasmuch as it was night, reared itself above the court. Inter- 
vals of sky, filled with stars, defined the outline of the palace. 

There might be seen a roof of immoderate height, gables 
with volutes, attics with openings like the visor of a helmet, 
chimneys like turrets, and entablatures covered with immova- 
ble gods and goddesses. Beyond the colonnade a fountain was 
Playing in the half-shadow—one of those fairy fountains that 
murmur softly, pour themselves out from basin to basin, mingle 
spray with the cascade, resemble the breaking up of a jewel- 
box, and make to the breeze a mad distribution of their dia- 
monds and their pearls, as though to divert the ennui of the 
statues around them. Long rows of windows were marked out 
distinctly, separated by panoplies in high relief, and by busts 
upon bracket-pedestals. Trophies and morions with plumes in 
stone alternated on the blocking-courses with the gods. 

In the chamber wherein Gwynplaine found himself, at the 
end opposite the window, was seen on one side a fire-place as 
lofty as the wall, and on the other, under a dais, one of those 
vast feudal beds into which you mount by steps, and in which 
you can lie crosswise. The stepping-stool was beside it. A 
~~ of arm-chairs close under the walls, and a row of other 
chairs in front of the arm-chairs, completed the furniture. The 
ceiling was rounded in form. A huge fire of wood, in French 
fashion, was ablaze in the fireplace. A connoisseur would have 
declared, from a certain richness in the flames, and from their 





varying flickers of rose and green, that the wood was ash, an 
expensive luxury. The room was so large, that the two can- 
delabra left it partially obscure. Here and there tapestry, hung 
low and floating, indicated communication with other rooms. 
The whole had the square-set and massive aspect common in the 
time of James I, a mode antique and superb. Like the carpet 
and the hangings of the chamber, dais, canopy, bed, stepping- 
stool, curtains, mantel-piece, table-covers, arm-chairs, ordinary 
chairs—every thing, was in purple velvet. No gold, except on 
the ceiling. There, at equal distance from the four corners, an 
immense circular shield, in repoussé metal and laid flat, was 
gleaming; and on it sparkled a coat-of-arms in dazzling relief. 
In this coat-of-arms might be seen a baron’s row of small pearls 
and a marquis’s coronet, emblazoned side by side. Was it in 
copper-gilt? Was it in silver-gilt? That was not known. It 
seemed to be of gold. And upon this seignorial ceiling—a sky 
magnificent and obscure—the flaming escutcheon shone dimly 
as a sun in the night. 

An uncivilized man, with whom is amalgamated a free man, 
is almost as uneasy in a palace asin a prison. This gorgeous 
place was perplexing. All magnificence gives room for affright, 
Who could be the inhabitant of this august abode? To what 
colossus did all this grandeur belong! Of what lion was this 
palace the den? Gwynplaine, hardly yet awake, felt his heart 
oppressed. 

— Where am I? said he. 

The man, who was standing up before him, answered : 

— You are in your own house, my lord. 

IV. 
FASCINATION. 

Tre is requisite for coming to the surface. 

Gwynplaine had been cast into the very depth of stupefac- 
tion. 

You cannot establish a footing, all at once, in the unknown. 

There are total routs of ideas, as there are total routs of 
armies ; rallying is not a thing of a moment. 

You may feel yourself, in some sort, scattered in pieces. 
You may assist at your own strange dispersion. 

God is the arm; chance is the sling; man is the stone. Re- 
sist, then, if once launched! 

Gwynplaine—let the expression be permitted us—ricochetted 
from one astonishment to another. After the duchess’s love- 
letter, the revelation of the Southwark vault. 

In destiny, when the unexpected begins, be prepared for 
this: blow upon blow. The fierce door once opened, surprises 
throw themselves in. The breach made in your wall—the pell- 
mell of events is engulfed there. The extraordinary comes not 
for a single time. 

The extraordinary consists in obscurity. This obscurity 
was around Gwynplaine. What happened to him seemed to be 
unintelligible to him. He looked at every thing through the 
mist that a profound commotion leaves in the intelligence, as 
it were the dust of falling ruins. The shock had been from top 
to bottom. Nothing tangible offered itself to him. Neverthe- 
less, a clearance always takes place by degrees. The dust settles 
down. From moment to moment, the density of astonishment 
diminishes—Gwynplaine was like some one who might have 
his eye open and fixed in a dream, and who might try to make 
out what there was therein. He decomposed, and then recom- 
posed again, this cloud over him. His wanderings were inter- 
mittent. He underwent the swaying to and fro of the mind 
in the unforeseen, that, by turns, impels you from the side 
where you comprehend, and from the side where you com- 
prehend not. To whom has it not occurred to have this pen- 
dulum in the brain ? 

By degrees an enlargement took place in his thought, amid 
the obscurity of the incident, just as the pupil of his eye had 
dilated amid the subterranean obscurity of Southwark. The 
difficult thing was, to achieve the spacing out of a certain inter- 
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val between so many accumulated sensations. There must be 
air between the emotions, in order that the firing-up—which we 
call comprehension—may be effectual. Here the air was want- 
ing. The event, so to say, was not breathable. On entering 
the terrific vault of Southwark, Gwynplaine had expected the 
convict’s shackles ; they had put a peer’s coronet on his head. 
How was this possible? There was not sufficient room, be- 
tween what Gwynplaine had dreaded and what had happened 
to him—this latter had succeeded too abruptly—his alarm had 
been changed too suddenly into the reverse, for him to see it 
with distinctness. The two contrasts touched each other too 
nearly. Gwynplaine made efforts to extricate his mind from 
their gripe. 

He remained silent. Such is the instinct of heavy stupor, 
which is on the defensive more than one believes. He who 
says nothing, is facing every thing. A word that you let fall, 
seized by the unknown toothing of wheels that you know not, 
may draw you completely under them. 

To be crushed is the dread of the lowly. The crowd fears 
always that a foot will be put upon it. Now, Gwynplaine had 
been, for a very long time, of the crowd. 

One singular condition of human inquietude is expressed by 
the word: forecast. Gwynplaine was in this condition. You 
do not yet feel yourself on a level with a juncture that is ap- 
proaching. You are watching something that must have a 
sequence. You are vaguely attentive. You see the coming on. 
Of what? You know not. Of whom? You are waiting to 
see. 

The man of the fat paunch repeated : 

— You are in your own house, my lord. 

Gwynplaine passed his hand over himself. When surprised 
suddenly, we look—to assure ourselves that such things are; 
then we feel ourselves—to be assured that we verily exist. It 
was to himself, in fact, that they had spoken; but he himself 
was another person. He had on no longer his hooded cloak 
and his leather collar. He had on a waistcoat of cloth of sil- 
ver, and a satin coat, on touching which he perceived that it 
was embroidered. He found a large purse, well filled, in his 
waistcoat pocket. Wide knee-breeches of velvet covered over 
his tight clown’s small-clothes. He was wearing shoes with 
high red heels. Just as they had transported him into this 
palace, they had changed his attire for him. 

The man resumed : 

— Let your lordship deign to remember this: It is I who am 
named Barkilphedro. I am a clerk at the Admiralty. It was 
I who opened Hardquanonne’s gourd, and who drew forth 
your destiny from it. Thus, in the Arabian Nights, a fisher- 
man makes a giant come out of a bottle. 

Gwynplaine set his eyes upon the smiling countenance that 
addressed him. 

Barkilphedro continued : 

— Besides this palace, my lord, you have Hunkerville House, 
which is larger. You have Olancharlie Oastle, whence your 
peerage is derived, and which is a fortress of the time of Ed- 
ward the Elder. You have nineteen bailiwicks of your own, 
with their villages and their peasants. This puts under your 
banner of lord and of nobleman about eighty thousand vassals 
and tributaries. At Clancharlie, you are judge, judge of every 
thing, chattels and persons, and you hold your court as baron. 
The king has only the advantage over you of the right to stamp 
money. The king, whom the Norman law entitles chief-signor, 
has justice, court, and coin. Coin means money. With that 
exception, you are king in your lordship, as he in his kingdom. 
You are entitled prince, in the old charters of Northumbria. 
You are allied with the Viscounts Valentia in Ireland, who are 
Powers, and with the Earls of Umfraville in Scotland, who are 
Anguses. You are a chief of clan, like Campbell, Ardmannach, 
and Mac-Oallummore. You have eight dependencies, Reculver, 
Buxton, Hell-Kesters, Homble, Moricambe, Gumdraith, Tren- 
wardraith, and others. You have tolls upon the peat-bogs of 





Pillimmore and the alabaster-quarries of Trent ; furthermore, 
you have all the country of Penneth-Chase, and you have a 
mountain with an old town that is upon it. The town is called 
Vinecaunton ; the mountain is called Moilculli. All this brings 
you in a revenue of forty thousand pounds sterling, that is to 
say forty times the twenty-five thousand francs of income with 
which a Frenchman is content. 

While Barkilphedro was speaking, Gwynplaine, in a crescen- 
do of astonishment, recalled the past. Memory is a receptacle 
for things swallowed up, that a word may stir to its depths, 
Gwynplaine knew all the names pronounced. by Barkilphedro, 
They were inscribed in the last lines of the two placards that 
adorned the hut wherein his childhood had slipped away, and 
he had learned them by heart, while letting his eyes wander 
mechanically over them. On arrival, abandoned orphan as he 
was, at the travelling-booth of Weymouth, he had found await- 
ing him there the inventory of his heritage; and in the mom- 
ing, when the poor little fellow woke, the first thing spelt out by 
his unconscious and absent look was his lordship and his peer- 
age. Strange specialty added to all his surprises—for fifteen 
years, prowling about from one public place to another, clown 
of the nomadic trestle-board, earning his bread from day to 
day, picking up farthings and living on crumbs, he had travelled 
always with his fortune pasted up over his misery! 

Barkilphedro touched with his fore-finger the casket that 
was on the table. 

— My lord, this casket contains two thousand guineas, which 
her gracious Majesty the queen has sent you for your first 
necessities. 

Gwynplaine moved on his chair. 

— They shall be for my father, Ursus, said he. 

—Just so, my lord, replied Barkilphedro. Ursus at the 
Tadeaster Inn. The sergeant-at-law, who came here with us 
and is going away immediately, will carry them to him. Per- 
haps I myself shall go to London. In that case, it will be I. I 
will undertake it. 

—lI will take them myself, observed Gwynplaine. 

Barkilphedro ceased to smile, and said : 

— Impossible! 

There is an inflection of voice that underlines. Barkilphe- 
dro had this accent. He stopped, as though to emphasize the 
word that he had just uttered. Then he went on, in the re 
spectful and peculiar tone of a valet who smacks of the master. 

— My lord, you are here twenty-five miles distant from Lon- 
don, at Corleone Lodge, your court residence, adjoining the 
royal castle of Windsor. You are here without any one’s 
knowledge. You were brought here in a close carriage that 
was in waiting for you at the gate of Southwark jail. The 
people who let you into this palace are ignorant who you are; 
but they know me, and that is enough. It was practicable to 
bring you into this very apartment, by means of a private key 
in my possession. The other persons in the house are asleep, 
and it is not the hour for the servants to wake up. We have 
time, therefore, for an explanation, which will, furthermore, be 
short. I am about to make it to you. I sm commissioned by 
her Majesty. 

Barkilphedro, while speaking, began to ferret in a bundle 
of papers that was near the casket. 

—Here, my lord, is your peer’s patent. Here the brevet 
of your Sicilian marquisate. Here the parchments and diplo- 
mas of your eight baronies, with the seals of eleven kings, from- 
Baldret, King of Kent, down to James VI. and I., King of Eng- 
land and Scotland. Here is your patent of precedence. Here 
are your leases, and the titles and descriptions of your fiefs, 
freeholds, tenures, lands, and domains. What you have over 
head, in the blazon of the ceiling, is your two coronets, the 
baron’s row of pearls, and the marquis’s jewelled circlet. 
Here, at this side, in your wardrobe, is your peer’s robe of red 
velvet bordered with ermine. This very day, some hours since, 
the Lord-Chancellor and the deputy Earl-Marshal of England— 
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having been informed of the result of your confrontation with 
the comprachicos, Hardquanonne—took her Majesty’s orders. 
Her Majesty signed according to her good pleasure, which is 
the same thing as law. All formalities are fulfilled. To-mor- 
row, no later than to-morrow, you will be admitted to the House 
of Lords, wherein, for several days past, there has been under 
discussion a bill presented by the crown, the object of which is 
to increase the annual dotation of the Duke of Cumberland, the 
queen’s husband, by one hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
equivalent to two millions, five hundred thousand French livres. 
You will be enabled to take part in the discussion. 

Barkilphedro stopped for a moment, drew a long breath, 
and went on: 

— Nothing, however, is done yet. 
an English peer in spite of one’s self. All may be annulled 
and disappear, if you do not enter into it. In political life, it 
sometimes occurs that an event falls to pieces before being dis- 
closed. My lord; at this hour, silence concerning you still pre- 
yails. The House of Lords will only be advised of the facts, 
to-morrow. The secret of all your affair has been kept for state 
reasons, which are in themselves of so much importance that 
grave personages, only informed at present of your existence 
and of your rights, will forget them immediately, if called upon 
by state reasons to forget them. What lies in the dark may 
remain in the dark. It is easy to efface you. This is so much 
the easier, because you have a brother, the natural son of your 
father, and of a woman who subsequently, during the exile of 
your father, was a mistress of King Charles II., so that your 
brother stands well at court. Now, it is to this brother, bastard 
though he is, that your peerage would revert. Would you de- 
sire that? I do not suppose it. Well, then; every thing de- 
pends on yourself. The queen must be obeyed. You will only 
leave this residence to-morrow, in one of the queen’s carriages, 
and to go to the House of Lords. My lord, will you be a peer 
of England—yes, or no? The queen has intentions regarding 
you. She designs for you an alliance quasi-royal. Lord Fer- 
main Clancharlie, this is the decisive moment. Destiny does 
not open one door, without closing another. After certain 
steps forward, a step backward is no longer possible. Whoever 
enters into transfiguration has a swooning-away behind him. 
My lord, Gwynplaine is dead. Do you comprehend it ? 

Gwynplaine trembled from head to foot; then he rallied 
himself. 

— Yes, said he. 

Barkilphedro smiled, bowed, took the casket under his 
cloak, and left the room. 


One does not become 


Vs 
FORGETFULNESS BELIEVING THAT IT REMEMBERS. 

Wuart are these strange changes at sight, that take place in 
the human soul? 

Gwynplaine had been, at the same time, raised up to an emi- 
hence, and precipitated into an abyss. 

He had a vertigo. 

A double vertigo. 

The vertigo of an ascent, and the vertigo of a fall. 

Fatal compound. 

He had felt himself to be mounting up, and had not felt 
himself to be falling down. 

There is something formidable in the aspect of a new hori- 
zon. 

A vista suggests counsel. Not always good. . 

He had had before him the fairy opening—snare, perhaps— 
of a cloud that breaks away, and that shows the deep azure. 

So deep, that it is dark. 

He was on the mountain, whence are visible the kingdoms 
of the earth. 

Mountain all the more terrible, that it has no existence. 
They are in a dream, who are on this summit. 

So devouring and so potent is temptation there, that hell on 





that eminence hopes to corrupt paradise, and thus the devi. 
brings God thither. 

To fascinate eternity—how strange a hope! 

There, where Satan tempted Jesus, how should a man be 
able to struggle ? 

Palaces, country-seats, power, opulence, all human felicity, 
as far as the eye can reach around you—a map of the world 
of enjoyment spread out to the horizon—a sort of geographical 
radiance, whereof you are the centre; perilous mirage! 

Figure to yourself the troublous effect of such a vision—not 
brought on by degrees, without preliminary steps to be passed 
over, without preparation, without transition! 

A man going to sleep in a mole’s hole, and awaking on the 
highest point of Strasburg Cathedral spire—such was Gwyn- 
plaine. 

Vertigo is a kind of fearful lucidity. That vertigo espe- 
cially, which, carrying you at once toward day and toward 
night, is made up of two wheelings in contrary directions. 

You see too much—and not enough. 

You see all—and nothing. 

You are what the author of this book has called elsewhere, 
“the blind man dazzled.” 

Gwynplaine, left alone, began walking up and down with 
hurried steps. A boiling-over precedes an explosion. 

Amid this turmoil, in this impossibility of remaining still, 
he reflected. The boiling-over was a solution. He mustered 
up his recollections. How surprising is it, that we should have 
listened so well to what we believed we scarcely heard! The 
declaration of the lost mariners, read by the sheriff in the vault 
of Southwark, came back to him clear and intelligible. He 
recalled its every word. Underneath it, he saw again all’ his 
childhood. 

Suddenly he stopped, his hands behind his back, looking up 
at the ceiling—or heaven, it matters not which—at what was 
up above. 

— Vengeance! said he. 

He was like a man raising his head out of the water. It 
seemed to him that he saw every thing—the past, the future, 
the present, in the glare of a sudden brightness. 

— Ah! cried he—for there are cries from the depths of 
thought—ah! it was thus, then. Iwasalord. All is revealed. 
Ah! they have robbed, betrayed, ruined, disinherited, aban- 
doned, assassinated me! The corpse of my destiny has floated 
for fifteen years upon the sea, and all at once it has touched 
ground, and has upreared itself standing and living! I come 
to life again! I am born! Well might I feel something else 
than a miserable wretch palpitating underneath my rags; and 
when I turned to the side of men, well might I feel that they 
were the flock, and that I was—not the dog, but—the shepherd. 
Pastors of peoples, leaders of men, guides and masters—that is 
what my forefathers were; and what they were, I am! I am 
gentleman, and I have a sword; I am baron, and I havea 
casque; I am marquis, and I have a plume; I am peer, and I 
have a coronet. Ah! they had taken all this from me! I 
was an inhabitant of light, and they made me an inhabitant 
of darkness. They, who had proscribed the father, sold the 
child. When my father was dead, they drew from under his 
head the stone of exile that he had for pillow, and they put it 
about my neck and cast me into the common sewer. Oh! 
those vagrants who tortured my childhood! Yes, they are 
stirring, and raising themselves up in the very depth of my 
memory! Yes,I seethem once more! I have been the morsel 
of flesh pecked at, upon a tomb, by a flight of ravens. I have 
bled and I have cried, under all these horrible creatures out- 
lined before me.’ Ah! then, there it was that they precipitated 
me, subject to be crushed by those who come and go, to be 
stamped upon by everybody, below the lowest level of the hu- 
man race, lower than the serf, lower than the valet, lower than 
the black guard, lower than the slave, at the spot where chaos 
becomes the cloaca, at the very point of disappearance. And it 
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is thence, that I emerge! It is thence, that I reascend! It is 
thence, that I come again into life! And here Iam! Ven- 
geance ! 

He sat down, got up, took his head in his hands, renewed 
his walk. Then this monologue of the tempest was continued 
within him: 

— Where am I? Onthe summit! Where is it that I have 
just alighted? On the pinnacle! This peak—greatness, that 
cupola of the world—omnipotence, is my abode. I am one of 
the gods of this temple in the air. I am lodged in the inacces- 
sible. This height that I looked at from below, and whence 
there fell so many rays that they caused me to close my eyes, 
this unassailable lordship, this impregnable fortress of the 
happy—lI enter it. I am init. I am of it. Ah! definitive 
turn of the wheel! I was low down; I am highup! High 
up, forever! A lord amI! I shall have a mantle of scarlet ; 
I shall have gems upon my head; I shall assist at the corona- 
tion of kings, who will take oath of office before me; I shall sit 
in judgment on ministers and princes; I shall have an existence. 
From the depths into which they had plunged me, I spring up- 
ward even to the zenith. I have town and country palaces, 
gardens, hunting-grounds, forests, carriages, millions. I shall 
give fétes, I shall make laws, I shall have the choice of happi- 
ness and delights; and the vagabond Gwynplaine, who did not 
have the right to pick a flower from the grass, will be able to 
cull stars from heaven. 

Funereal reéntry of shadow into the soul! Thus in this 
Gwynplaine, who had been a hero—and who, let it be said, 
had not perhaps ceased to be one—the substitution of material 
for moral greatness was at work. Doleful transition! The 
breaking in upon a virtue, by a troop of demons passing by. 
A swwprise made good upon man’s weak side. All the inferior 
things—called superior—ambition, the equivocal will of in- 
stinct, the passions, the lusts, held aloof from Gwynplaine by 
the salutary effect of misfortune—were taking tumultuous re- 
possession of that generous heart. And whence had this 
arisen? From the godsend of a parchment, in a waif drifted 
about by the sea. This might be called the rape of conscience 
by chance. 

Gwynplaine was drinking deep draughts of pride, which 
tended to obscure his soul. Such is this tragic wine. 

This giddiness had invaded him; he did more than consent 
to it—he relished it. Effect of long thirst; we become accom- 
plices of the cup, wherein we lose our reason. He had always 
had a vague hankering after this. He looked unceasingly tow- 
ard the side of the great; to look is to wish for. Not with im- 
punity is the eaglet born in the air. 

To be alord! Now! At certain moments he found this 
quite easy. 

But few hours had slipped away ; how far off already was 
the past of yesterday! 

Gwynplaine had encountered the ambush of “the better” 
—enemy of “the good.” 

Ill luck for him of whom it is said: “How happy he 
is!” 

Adversity is better resisted than prosperity. We draw our- 
selves out of evil fortune, less injured than out of good fortune. 
Wretchedness is Charybdis; but Scylla is wealth. They, who 
stood upright against the thunderbolt, are thrown down by be- 
ing dazzled. O thou, who wert not astounded at the precipice, 
have a fear of being carried away by the wings, in legion, of 
cloud and dream! The ascension will at once elevate thee and 
lessen; the apotheosis has a sinister power in pulling down. 

To know one’s self, in happiness, is by no means easy. Luck 


is nothing else than a disguise. Nothing is so deceitful as its . 


countenance. Is it Providence? Is it Fatality? 
A brightness may be not a brightness. For light is truth, 
and a gleam may be atrick. You fancy that it enlightens; no, 


it burns. 
It is night; a hand places a candle—vile tallow become a 





star—at the edge of an opening in the darkness. The moth 
goes to it. 

In what degree is he responsible? 

The look of the fire fascinates the moth, just as the look of 
the snake fascinates the bird. 

Is it possible that the moth and the bird should not go 
thither? Is it possible for the leaf to refuse obedience to the 
wind? Is it possible for the stone to refuse obedience to gravi- 
tation ? 

Material questions these, which are also moral questions. 

After the duchess’s letter, Gwynplaine had recovered him- 
self. There were within him certain deep-rooted fastenings, 
that had resisted. But hurricanes, after having exhausted the 
wind on one side of the horizon, recommence from the other; 
and Destiny, like Nature, has its blind fury. The first blast 
shakes ; the second uproots. 

Alas! How is it that oaks fall? 

Thus, he, who a child ten years old, alone on the cliffs of 
Portland, ready to give battle, looked firmly at the combatants 
whom he was about to engage—the sudden squall that bore 
away the vessel whereon he thought he was to embark, the 
depths that robbed him of that plank of safety, the yawning 
void that threatened to fall back, the earth that refused him a 
shelter, the zenith that refused him a star, the solitude unpity- 
ing, the obscurity impenetrable, the ocean, the heavens, all the 
violences in one infinite and all the enigmas in the other; he, 
who had not trembled, nor given way, before the hostile enor- 
mity of the unknown; he, who, being little, had held his own 
against night, as the ancient Hercules had held his own against 
death; he, who, in this immeasurable conflict, had openly defied 
all the chances against himself, by adopting a child, he himself 
being a child, and by embarrassing himself with a burden, he 
himself being fragile and weary, thus rendering easier the 
attacks upon his weakness, and taking off himself the muzzles 
from the shadowy monsters in ambush around him; he, who, 
an under-aged tamer of beasts, had all at once, from his first 
steps outside his cradle, faced his destiny hand to hand; he, 
whose disproportion with the struggle had not hindered him 
from struggling; he, who, seeing suddenly a fearful occultation 
of the human race made around him, had accepted this eclipse, 
and proudly continued his course ; he, who must have endured 
cold and thirst and hunger, valiantly ; he, who a pigmy in sta- 
ture, had been a colossus in soul; this Gwynplaine, who had 
overcome the immense wind of the abyss—under its double 
form, tempest and wretchedness—staggered under this light 
breeze, vanity! 

Thus—when she has exhausted distresses, bereavements, 
storms, bellowings, catastrophes, agonies, upon a man who 
stands up against them—Fatality begins to smile; and man, 
suddenly become intoxicated, reels. 

The smile of Fatality! Can one imagine any thing more 
terrible? It isthe last resort of the unpitying assayer of souls, 
who proves men. The tiger, that is in destiny, puts out some 
times a velvet paw. Redoubtable preparation! Hideous sweet 
ness of a monster! 

Every man may have observed within himself the coinci- 
dence of weakening, with increase of size. A sudden growth 
dislocates, and causes fever. 

Gwynplaine had in his brain the giddy turmoil of a crowd 
of novelties, all the chiaro-sewro of metamorphosis, one knows 
not what of strange confrontings, the shock of the past against 
the future, two Gwynplaines, himself doubled—in the back- 
ground, a child in rags, emerging from darkness, prowling 
round, shivering, hungered, causing laughter—in the fore- 
ground, a brilliant nobleman, ostentatious, superb, dazzling Lon- 
don. He shook himself clear of the one, and amalgamated him- 
self with the other. He came forth from the mountebank, and 
entered into the lord. Changes of skin these, which are some- 
times changes of soul: At moments it was too much like a 
dream. It was complex, bad and good. He thought, of his 
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father. Anguish—a father who is an unknown one! He 
tried to picture him. He thought of the brother, whom he had 
just heard mentioned. Thus there was a family. What! a 
family for him, Gwynplaine! He lost himself amid these fan- 
tastic scaffoldings. He had apparitions of magnificences; wild 
solemnities passed in clouds before him; he heard flourishes of 
trumpets. 

— And then, said he to himself, I shall be eloquent. 

And he figured to himself a splendid entry into the House 
of Lords. He arrived, puffed up with new ideas. What would 
he not have to say! What provision had he not laidin! What 
advantage to be, in the midst of them, the one man who has seen, 
touched, undergone, suffered; and to be able to exclaim to 
them :—‘I have been close to that wherefrom you are far off” 
—to those aristocrats yet full of illusions. He will throw the 
reality into their faces; and they will tremble, for it will be 
true; and they will applaud, for it will be grand. He will rise 
up among these all-potent ones, more potent than they. He 
will appear to them as a torch-bearer, for he will show them the 
truth; as a sword-bearer, for he will show them justice. What 
a triumph! ¢ 

And all the while that he was thus building up fancies in 
his mind—at once lucid and confused—he experienced sensa- 
tions of delirium, sank down into the first chair at hand, had 
asense of drowsiness, and then sudden starts. He walked to and 
fro, looked at the ceiling, examined the coronets, studied 
vaguely the hieroglyphics of the blazon, felt with his fingers 
the velvet of the walls, moved the chairs about, turned over 
the parchments, read the names, spelt the titles, Buxton, Hom- 
ble, Gumdraith, Hunkerville, Clancharlie, compared the wax 
and the seals, stroked the silken tresses of the royal signet, 
drew near the window, listened to the jet of the fountain, 
made out the statues, counted the marble columns with 
the patience of a somnambulist—and said: “All this is 
real.” 

And he touched his satin coat, and asked himself: 

—Is this myself? Yes.—The inner tempest was at its 
height. 

In this great storm, did he feel any weakness, any sense of 
fatigue? Did he drink? Did he eat? Did hesleep? If he 
did, it was without his own knowledge. In certain critical 
situations, the instincts satisfy themselves at their good-will, 
without the thought taking any part in the matter. Besides, 
his thought was less a thought than a mist. Has the crater 
any consciousness of the flocks that crop the grass at the foot 
of its mountain, at the moment when the dark flaming of the 
eruption vomits itself forth in whirlwinds from its pit? 

The hours passed. 

The dawn appeared, and made light. A white ray pene- 
trated into the chamber, and at the same time entered into 
Gwynplaine’s spirit. 

— And Dea? said the bright gleam. 





THE HOTEL DROUOT AT PARIS. 


HERE is, in Paris, an establishment where comparative history 

of art, psychology, archeology, and physiognomy, may be stud- 

ied with advantage, and a knowledge of no inconsiderable part of 
Parisian life acquired. This establishment is the Hétel Drouot, where 
the public auctions are held, for which reason it is also called the Hé- 
tel des Ventes (House of Sales). It is a massive, fire-proof structure, 
erected by the commissaires priseurs at an expense of almost two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Of these commissaires priseurs, or auctioneers, 
there are eighty in Paris; and, like the exchange-brokers, they, too, 
form a distinct body, independent of whom no public auction is al- 
lowed to take place. They get ten per cent. of the gross receipts, five 
from the seller, and just as many from the purchaser. As the pro- 
ceeds of these public auctions at Paris amount annually to upward of 
thirty millions of franes, and as, owing to the augmenting population 








of the capital, the number of auctions is continually on the increase, it 
is evident that the position of ¢azateur is in great demand. But such 
a position is very difficult to obtain, because it is extremely dear— 
many of the Paris commissaires priseurs would not dispose of their 
places for three hundred thousand francs. Nor would money alone 
suffice. Application must be made by the candidate to the minister 
of justice, and the appointment is signed by the head of the govern- 
ment. An unblemished reputation and attainments of a certain kind 
are required ; the applicant must pass an examination before a com- 
mission, after which an oath is administered to him before the board 
of the corporation. The number of the Paris commissaires priseurs 
being confined to eighty, these positions are very rare, and, as a 
general thing, vacancies are created only by death. 

The corporation of the commissaires priseurs dates from 1816, an- 
terior to which year auctions were held under the direction of the 
huissiers (bailiffs), and seldom passed without disorders. The dealers 
conspiring among and against each other, quarrels of various kinds 
arose, and the objects to be sold were not unfrequently injured. 
At the present day, the seller is sure of seeing his interests pro- 


| tected. 


The auction-house is two stories high, with a spacious yard and 
coach-houses. In the rooms on the ground-floor none but heavy and 
common commodities are sold, while in the upper story, where on 
either side is a row of larger or smaller apartments, magnificent furni- 
ture, jewelry, and works of art, are knocked down to,the highest bid. 
der. On the ground-floor the auctions for the lower classes take place, 
while the products of art and luxuries put at auction up-stairs are ac- 
cessible only to the purses of millionnaires and those who are well off. 
Still, the Hdtel Drouot is not frequented merely by those desirous of 
buying; a great part of the men accustomed to lounge about there is 
composed of rich or poor idlers, of fellows who find no employment, 
or are not under the necessity of seeking any. 

In every room is a commissaire priseur, having at his side a 
secretary, and holding in his hand an ivory hammer. In the apart- 
ments where valuables and works of art are offered for sale, a connois- 
seur is also present, whose business it is to determine the starting-price. 
As a matter of course, each room has its own public, varying accord- 
ing to the nature of the objects auctioneered there. The places where 
household furniture is sold are visited by the greatest number of peo- 
ple, and Parisians wishing to get furniture at a moderate price com- 
monly resort to the Hétel des Ventes for their supply. Incipient doe- 
tors, lawyers, young officials, and many others whose possessions lie 
in the realms of hope, buy first one thing, then another, wherewith to 
cover their naked dwellings. The looking-glasses, carpets, divans, 
arm-chairs, clocks, lamps, and chandeliers, heaped up in these halls, 
excite various and strange reflections. Could those utensils speak, 
what tales might we hear! For people and things in Paris suffer the 
most remarkable changes of fortune, and real life outvies the imagina- 
tion of the poet. Many of the things standing and lying yonder in 
such confusion have already been the property of individuals entirely 
unlike in every respect ; and who can tell how often they are destined 
to change owners yet? Perhaps the first possessor of this arm-ehair © 
died upon a pallet of straw in some retired corner of Paris ; perlifps 
the lady who once admired her charms in that Venetian mirror is now 
vending withered vegetables or stale fish in some suburb of the city! 
Often enough it happens, too, that a visitor to the auction-house rec- 
ognizes among the articles collected there old acquaintances—pieces 
of furniture with which he parted in an hour of necessity, or of which 
some inexorable executor deprived him. 

But we will dismiss these reflections, and enter one of the halls 
where products of art are sold. Here, the people, like the ware, are 
far more interesting, and all the real judges of art and dilettanti in 
Paris, as well as those who imagine themselves such, congregate here. 
Here, too, we find those who have been seized with a mania for collect- 
ing. The passion of one consists in possessing a rich collection of 
daggers; others prefer snuffboxes; others, again, rave upon China 
teacups. I am acquainted with a man, in other respects quite ra- 
tional, who, having a collection of fetiches, has been for the last thirty 
years paying daily visits to the Hétel Drouot, and to all second-hand 
dealers in Paris, for the purpose of discovering some hideous-visaged 
divinity to add to his collection. His house is a perfect pandemonium, 
The innate love of possession exhibits itself in numberless ways, and 
not seldom becomes one of the strangest manias. Every collector, as 
a matter of course, regarding his collection as the finest, loves it with 
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genuine fanaticism, and has a spite against all who do not share that 
feeling. Several years ago, I made the acquaintance of a Spaniard. 
We were fellow-boarders, and I met him almost daily on the stairs. 
A droller figure cannot be imagined. He was as thin as a spindle, had 
a long, pointed nose, extending nearly to his chin ; and, from beneath 
bristly eyebrows, his small, piercing gray eyes flashed in a manner to 
make you feel rather uncomfortable. His dress was even more singu- 
lar than his figure. He was always enveloped in a faded carpet, and 
wore a turned-up, pointed hat, which had seen Heaven knows how 
many generations arise and perish. No one could tell when he took 
his meals. He came regularly after a cup of milk and a loaf of bread 
in the morning, and it was asserted that these constituted his whole 
food. By the people of the house he was dubbed ('adorateur de Vénus, 
and, on inquiring the reason of this nickname, I was informed that the 
Spaniard was a collector of antique works of art, among them a 
Venus, to whom he paid the tribute of the highest admiration. It 
was told me at the same time that the strange fellow, who did not 
half satisfy his hunger, was possessed of great riches, which, how- 
ever, were all being invested in his collection. 

Shortly afterward, while admiring the Venus of Milo in the Louvre, 
he’came toward me, and, having expressed his pleasure at finding in 
me a lover of art, begged me to inspect his collection on the following 
morning. He did not await my visit, but came to me. I followed 
him to his apartment, which bore great resemblance to a lumber-room. 
Innumerable fragments of bronze and marble were heaped up or scat- 
tered about everywhere. Looking into the open alcove, I noticed on 
the floor a mattress—the bed of this singular personage. From the 
fact that he never opened a window, the air was so oppressive as 
almost to rob me of breath. A small, rickety table, and a cane-chair 
from which the shreds were hanging, formed the whole ameublement. 
This chair stood in the centre of the room, before the goddess of 
beauty, who was half covered by a red-silk petticoat full of holes. 
The Spaniard requested me to seat myself on the aforesaid chair, which 
I having done with all possible caution, he removed the silk covering 
from the statue. It was indeed a fine piece of sculpture that was now 
presented to my view, and I accorded to it due admiration. The 
Spaniard, however, did not find the temperature of my admiration 
sufficiently high. Handing me a magnifying glass, therefore, he di- 
rected my attention to the several parts of the work, and sought to 
prove to me that its equal was nowhere to be found. In so doing, he 
enumerated all the Venuses that had ever left the classical workshops 
of Greece, now scattered over museums and collections in a more or 
less fragmentary state, cast a few more wistful looks at his Venus, and 
again covered her with the red-silk petticoat. 

I saw him a number of times after this. One morning, the lady 
of the house was startled by his not coming for the customary ration 
of bread and milk. On rapping at his door, no answer was returned, 
and, it having been opened, the Spaniard was found lying lifeless on 
the floor before the Venus, at his side the upset chair. The physician 
declared that the unfortunate man had come to his end from want of 
sufficient nutriment. 

Let us return to the auctions. There is no lack of people who 
come with the sole intention of driving up prices. These sham-pur- 
chasers are denominated chauffeurs, and are to the Hétel Drouot what 
the claqueurs are to the Parisian theatres. When, for instance, a fine 
painting is put up, the chauffeur (heater) examines it as long as pos- 
sible, and seems unable to repress his admiration ; he bids with great 
eagerness, increasing in proportion as the others bid, and, when the 
flame of contention is brightest, that is to say, when he sees that he 
has forced up the price to the highest pitch, withdraws with a doleful 
shake of the head, and leaves the field to his adversary, who not sel- 
dom repents his victory. As may be supposed, such a “ heater” never 
betrays his purpose, and it is easy to be seen that he does not always 
attain his object. The visitors to the Hétel des Ventes are sharp, 
cunning people, who will not allow themselves to be hoodwinked or 
ensnared. Nevertheless, there are some who now and then enter the 
trap, chiefly those who imagine themselves judges of art, who put on 
an air of being able to distinguish a master by a single stroke of his 
pencil. Here, as in other matters of life, those are commonly first 
duped who think their knowledge fortifies them against every mis- 
take. 

The following may serve as an example to demonstrate the care it 
is necessary to exercise at the Hétel Drouot. At an auction-sale of 
paintings a countryman of mine was one day sitting before the com- 





missaire priseur’s tribune, with a catalogue in his hand, when a hand- 
some lady, possessed of a very aristocratic exterior, standing behind 
him, asked him in French, in an undertone, whether he understood 
English. On his answering affirmatively, the lady requested him in 
English to bid for the painting that had been just put up. A perfect 
gentleman, my countryman immediately declared his readiness to com. 
ply with her wish. He soon found himself contending with a host of 
buyers, but, listening to the suggestions of the unknown fair, had in a 
few minutes outbid them all. Not until then did it occur to him that 
his gallantry had hurried him away, that perhaps the lady, with whom 
he was unacquainted, owned the picture of which he might become 
the unwilling proprietor. His apprehension conflicting with his polite 
ness, he hesitated to continue the contest with the multitude of pur. 
chasers; but the charming lady’s furtive glances became every mo- 
ment more irresistible, and, as though urged by some secret charm, 
he kept on bidding, until, finally, the painting—a landscape, with 
weeping-willows and a duck-pond—is knocked down to him at a ridic. 
ulously high price. He looked around for the lady; but the latter had 
already disappeared. The duped man, ashamed to acknowledge him- 
self the victim of an intrigue, paid for the picture, and, on leaving, 
with the weeping-willows and pond under his arm, had, besides, the 
vexation to hear the sneering remarks of those present. 

Not seldom, too, a woman in mourning is seen at the auction-sale 
of works of art. The objects offered for sale constitute all the prop- 
erty her husband—who was an artist, and snatched away by death be- 
fore he could acquire honor and celebrity—had left behind him. The 
poor widow mournfully contemplates the sketches and drawings to 
which so many sweet remembrances are attached, and with which she 
is to part forever; but she examines the people likewise, and seeks 
some known face. And, indeed, several friends of her husband have 
appeared to act as charitable chauffeurs, and to excite a desire for pur- 
chasing. Their exertions are vain, however. From the works by 
which the departed thought to win immortality the dilettanti turn with 
a shrug, and a few second-hand dealers only can be induced to take 
them for a sum next to nothing. 

If the most experienced are sometimes cheated, the inexperienced 
are, on the other hand, oftentimes favored by fortune in their pur- 
chases. Some years ago, a friend of mine observed at an auction a 
small harpsichord of elegant workmanship, and adorned with several 
medallions hidden by a thick layer of dust. The buyers showing 
themselves very cold, the instrument was for a trifling sum handed 
over to my friend, who had scarcely time to regret his purchase when 
an elderly gentleman hastily entered the apartment, took him aside, 
and prayed him to transfer the frail instrument to him. After Jong 
talking on both sides, the bargain was struck, my friend very con- 
tentedly pocketing a handsome profit, and the gentleman, with even 
greater satisfaction, ordering the harpsichord to be removed to his 
house. It remains to be said that the medallions were painted by the 
old gentleman’s grandfather. 

Yet more fortunate was a young man who bought an iron safe at 
the Hotel Drouot, in a secret drawer of which, while having it repaired 
at home by a locksmith, he found more than one hundred thousand 
francs in coin and paper. The gifts of Fortune are sometimes undis- 
criminatingly bestowed, but never more so than in this case, for the 
young man was very rich. 

The success of these sales naturally depends on circumstances, 
according as they are propitious or otherwise. If money is plenty, the 
buyers appear in large numbers, and high prices are realized, particu- 
larly for productions of art and luxuries. Every possible advantage 
is taken of such favorable times by those who sell voluntarily at auc- 
tion, as distinguished from those whom circumstances force to do 80. 
Many a millionnaire, who affects to be an enthusiastic lover of art and 
seems in raptures about his picture-gallery, disposes of it as he would 
of any other commodity, when he thinks he can derive a considerable 
profit. Admired queens of the theatre, too, occasionally sell their 
furniture in this way on speculation. No one with any reputation 
whatever in the dandy-world dare be missing at these auctions, oF 
leave them without purchasing some article. 

Those who come to Paris for the first time, with a desire to see 
this cosmopolitan city less superficially than is usually the case, should 
by all means visit the Hétel Drouot. They will find there the stran- 
gest representatives of all strata of society, and may enrich their 
knowledge of mankind to a much greater extent than anywhere 
else. 
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LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 








SUMMER IN THE COUNTRY. 


HAT should we do without our vacations? How could 

we endure the monotony of professional labors, or of 

city occupations, if the summer-months every year did not se- 
duce us into the fields and the mountains, to the lakes or the 
sea-shore, where we can make a holiday, and row, and sail, and 
walk, and angle, and picnic, and croquet, to our delicious 
heart’s content? Our sports are mainly only excuses to enjoy 
out-of-doors. Croquet, for instance, excites in us a mild satis- 
faction, no doubt, but, we derive our greatest pleasure from the 
out-of-door conditions that pertain to it. The sunshine and the 
grass, and the flowers and the soft, refreshing airs, and the peace- 
fal quiet, all possess and fill us with Arcadian content, and it is 
these that render croquet, and all forms of out-door employ- 
ment, so much appreciated. It has, indeed, been wickedly in- 
timated that the real popularity of croquet is derived from an- 
other cause. There is more or less flirtation connected with 
the game, it is believed, and the admirable opportunities it 
offers for little coquettish comedies are supposed to have 
largely to do with the favor the sport enjoys. Acquaintance 
ripens readily under its auspices; there are the side-whispers, 
the banterings, the numberless coquetries, the rivalry on the 
one hand, and the copartnership on the other, the merry- 
making that youth and good spirits call up; and hence young 
men and women find the sport highly conducive to that keener 
and subtler game that youth and beauty are always eager to play. 
But Mr. Winslow Homer, in his sketch, has drawn only women 
players. It is pure liking for the game, or love of out-of-doors, 
that has brought these ladies into the field. No deeper pur- 
Pose is suggested. Croquet is entitled to our earnest benedic- 
Hons in this, that it has been, and is, the means of tempting 
young women into the air and sun. We may guard our fair 
ones so tenderly that the winds of heaven shall not visit their 
cheeks too roughly; but we will like them all the better if the 

‘ 





sun kiss their cheeks into ruddiness and glow, even if a little 
tan, or a freckle or two, prove the compensating price. 

It is delightful to know how the charms of out-of-doors in- 
crease in favor with women. The summer vacations, so much 
more prolonged than they were in former years, do not mean, 
with every one, the watering-places; a ball at night, a late sleep 
in the morning, and a drive at twilight. It means with many a 
whole-souled, hearty embrace of Nature. It means the walk, 
the mountain-ascent, the sail, the row, the free scamper on 
sure-footed nags; it means berrying, fishing, riding, romping, 
and merry-making in fields and woods. It is a surrender of 
the heart to the sweet influences of Nature. It is a keen zest 
for the beauties of woodland and river—a longing to gather 
strength, soul, and courage, Antzus-like, from the earth. It is 
a going back, behind all that art and over-civilization have done 
for us for these thousands of centuries, to those nomadic tastes 
and longings that underlie the most artificial natures. It is im- 
portant that sometimes the sun should shine upon us, the rains 
beat upon us, the winds get at us. All forms of sports and 
pastimes that carry us out upon the turf, that permit us to fill 
ourselves with draughts of pure air, that give us physical ex- 
hilaration, are supremely good. There are better things for 
these purposes than croquet, even for young women. Croquet 
is a sort of compromise with the refinements of civilization. It 
permits us to be elegant and fastidious. It is vastly better than 
cosy siestas on the piazzas, or novel-reading in the arbor, or flir- 
tations in the parlor, but not nearly so good as arow on the lake, 
a picnic on the mountains, a search for the picturesque in the 
wooded valleys, or other forms of vigorous out-of-door amuse- 
ment. But there is no doubt that croquet has, during the last 
few years, done more than any thing else to promote with young 
ladies a liking for open-air games, and this is a service in the cause 
of health and beauty that deserves our unreserved approbation. 
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LECKY’S HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS. 





LTHOUGH treating of a subject commonly regarded as 
unattractive, and upon which it is generally considered 
that nothing new can be said, yet the work of Mr. Lecky, just 
published, is remarkable for its novelty, its freshness, and its 
originality. It is one of those few books of talent which 
abound in valuable instruction, and is, at the same time, as 
readable and engaging as a novel. Hackneyed and outworn as 
the subject is presumed to be—a mental thoroughfare macad- 
amized with commonplaces—yet Mr. Lecky has made an im- 
portant view of it thoroughly his own, and has imitated no 
other thinker, either in defining the scope of the problem before 
him, or in his method of working it out. Morals, not as a sys- 
tem of doctrines, but as practically manifested in the character 
and conduct of communities in changing circumstances, and at 
different times, awaited an historian, and Mr. Lecky has first 
entered and occupied the field. 

When we begin to ask as to the origin of our ideas of right and 
duty, we quickly find ourselves involved in an old controversy. 
We are told by one party that our ideas of right and wrong are 
inherent and intuitive; that they are primary and permanent 
elements of our higher nature—predetermined endowments of 
our spiritual constitution. Another party says that our moral 
convictions are not of this nature ; that they are not given in this 
perfect manner, but are the growths of experience, or judg- 
ments which we form of what is right and best, resting upon 
our knowledge of the effects of human actions, and what we 
understand to be the highest good. The one school is known 
as that of intuitive moralists ; the other as that of utilitarian 
moralists. The first is the view generally entertained by those 
who regard morality from the religious point of view; the 
second prevails among those who approach it from the ana- 
lytical or scientific side. Mr. Lecky is a decided intuitionalist, 
and devotes the first chapter of his work, comprising one hun- 
dred and sixty pages, to a general discussion of the grounds 
and merits of these two systems. This part of his work is 
acute and instructive; but, in presenting it, he takes the atti- 
tude of a partisan, and, very naturally, this portion of his book 
will be applauded by one school and rejected by the other. Yet 
this is not a necessary part of his real work. The author prob- 
ably thought that his historic discussion would be incomplete 
without it; and yet the interest and value of his main enter- 
prise by no means depend upon the doctrines held in regard to 
the grounds of morality. European morals, and the facts they 
involve in their historic aspects, have an equal claim upon in- 
tuitionalists and utilitarians. 

It may be asked, What is meant by the History of Morals? 
Is not morality essentially the same in all ages and among all 





people? and is not a statement of it, at one time or in one 
place, essentially a universal statement? How, then, can it 
have a history any more than the multiplication-table has a his- 


tory? Thé view of the case here implied was that held by Mr. 
Buckle. Affirming that the intellect is progressive—that it 


passes from stage to stage and grows to higher knowledge—he 
saw that the course of intellectual development was a proper 
subject of historic delineation, and his great work on the His- 
tory of Civilization was based upon this principle. But Mr. 
Buckle recognized nothing that he considered entitled to the 
distinctive character of moral progress. The precepts of moral 
truth, and the maxims of moral conduct, he affirmed to be the 
same in all ages; they were as perfect thousands of years ago 
as they are now. He therefore regarded the moral as the sta- 
tionary element in human nature; and, as it has undoubtedly a 
progressive element, he assumed that this is limited to the in- 
tellect alone. But this view is unquestionably erroneous, and 
constitutes one of the great deficiencies of Mr. Buckle’s work 
considered as a history of civilization. It is undeniable that 
there has been a moral progress of humanity, and, in developing 


it, as the Saturday Review justly remarks, Mr. Lecky’s work 
becomes the complement of Mr. Buckle’s. 

But what is Mr. Lecky’s conception of it? and what are the 
phenomena which he has described in writing its history? It 
is not the changes of ethical systems on the progress of specula- 
tion concerning moral philosophy, that occupies his attention, 
but it is the opposite of this; it is moral ideas as carried out in 
practice by communities; it is human actions, in their quality 
of rightness and wrongness, regarded as objective phenomena, 
that Mr. Lecky deals with. Not what have been the theories 
entertained, but what has been the actual play of moral forces ; 
not how the learned have speculated, but how the masses of 
the people have felt and acted; what have been the ideals of 
virtue which have been controlling in conduct and carried out 
into common practice—these are the things to which Mr. 
Lecky’s work is devoted. He has undertaken to write a his- 
tory of morals in action—as displayed in their working aspects— 
as historic matters of fact, as men would write the history of 
the experimental science, of the cotton manufacture, or of 
railway locomotion. In this point of view, whatever may have 
been the causes, communities and nations have undergone 
changes. The moral practices of the multitude, at different 
periods and under different circumstances, have conformed to 
no fixed ideal, but have certainly fluctuated, if they have not 
advanced, while to trace these mutations, and, as far as _possi- 
ble, to explain them, become the proper task of philosophic 
history. Mr. Lecky thus describes the plan of his work: 

“ The questions with which an historian of Morals is chiefly 
concerned are, the changes that have taken place in the moral 
standard and in the moral type. By the first, I understand 
the degrees in which, in different ages, recognized virtues have 
been enjoined and practised. By the second, I understand the 
relative importance that in different ages has been attached to 
different virtues. Thus, for example, a Roman of the age of 
Pliny, an Englishman of the age of Henry VIII., and an Eng- 
lishman of our own day, would all agree in regarding human- 
ity as a virtue, and its opposite as a vice; but their judgments 
of the acts which are compatible with a humane disposition 
would be widely different. A humane man of the first period 
might derive a keen enjoyment from those gladiatorial games 

which an Englishman, even in the days of the Tudors, would 
regard as atrociously barbarous; and this last would, in his 
turn, acquiesce in many sports which would now be emphati- 
cally condemned. And, in addition to this change of standard, 
there is a continual change in the order of precedence which is 
given to virtues. Patriotism, chastity, charity, and hunility 
are examples of virtues each of which has in some ages been 
brought forward as of the most supreme and transcendent im- 
portance, and the very basis of a virtuous character; and, in 
other ages, been thrown into the background, and reckoned 
among the minor graces of a noble life. The heroic virtues, 
the amiable virtues, and what are called more especially the 
religious virtues, form distinct groups, to which, in different 
periods, different degrees of prominence have been assigned; 
and the nature, causes, and consequences of these changes ip 
the moral type are among the most important branches of his- 
tory. 
“In estimating, however, the moral condition of an age, it 
is not sufficient to examine the ideal of moralists. It is neces 
sary also to inquire how far that ideal has been realized among 
the people. The corruption of a nation is often reflected in the 
indulgent and selfish ethics of its teachers; but it sometimes 
produces a reaction, and impels the moralist to an asceticism 
which is the extreme opposite of the prevailing spirit of society. 
The means which moral teachers possess of acting upon their 
fellows vary greatly in their nature and efficacy, and the age of 
the highest moral teaching is often not that of the highest ge 
eral level of practice. Sometimes we find a kind of aristocracy 
of virtue, exhibiting the most refined excellence in their teach- 





ing and in their actions, but exercising scarcely any appreciable 
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influence upon the mass of the community. . Sometimes we 
‘find moralists of a much less heroic order, whose influence has 
permeated every section of society. In addition, therefore, to 
the type and standard of morals inculcated by the teachers, an 
historian must investigate the realized morals of the people. 
“The three questions I. have now briefly indicated are 
those which I have especiaJly regarded in examining the 
moral history of Europe between Augustus and Charlemagne. 
As a preliminary to this inquiry, I have discussed at some 
length the rival theories concerning the nature and obligation of 
morals, and have also endeavored to show what virtues are es- 
pecially appropriate to each successive stage of civilization, in 


order that we may afterward ascertain to what extent the nat- | 


ura! evolution has been affected by special agencies. I have 
then followed the moral history of the pagan empire, review- 
ing the Stoical, the Eclectic, and the Egyptian philosophies, 
that in turn flourished, showing in what respects they were the 
products or expressions of the general condition of society, 
tracing their influence in many departments of legislation and 
literature, and investigating the causes of the deep-seated cor- 
ruption which baffled all the efforts of emperors and philoso- 
phers. 

“The triumph of the Christian religion in Europe next de- 
mands our attention. 


theological or controversial character, all discussions concerning 
the origin of the faith in Palestine, and concerning the first type 
of its doctrine, and to regard the Church simply in its aspect 
as a moral agent, exercising its influence in Europe. 


myself within these limits, I have examined the manner in which | 
the circumstances of the pagan empire impeded or assisted its | 


growth, the nature of the opposition it had to encounter, the 
transformations it underwent under the influence of prosperity, 
of the ascetic enthusiasm, and of the barbarian invasions, and 
the many ways in which it determined the moral condition of 
The growing sense of the sanctity of human life, the 
history of charity, the formation of the legends of the hagiology, 
the effects of asceticism upon civic and domestic virtues, the 
moral influence of monasteries, the ethics of the intellect, the 
virtues and vices of the decaying Christian empire and of the 
barbarian kingdoms that replaced it, the gradual apotheosis of 
secular rank, and the first stages of that military Christianity 
which attained its climax at the Crusades, have been all dis- 
cussed with more or less detail; and I have concluded my 
work by reviewing the changes that have taken place in the 
position of women, and in the moral questions connected with 
the relations of the sexes.” 

Mr. Lecky maintains that there is a law of moral develop- 
ment—a defined and regular order in which our moral feelings 
are unfolded. This law is far from uniform, and its operation 
is not always easy to trace, owing to interfering causes. “Our 
knowledge of the Jaws of moral progress is like the laws of 
climate. We lay down general rules about the temperature to 
be expected as we approach or recede from the equator, and 
experience shows that they are substantially correct; yet an 
elevated plain, or a chain of mountains, or the neighborhood 
of the sea, will often in some degree derange our calculations. 
80, too, in the history of moral changes, innumerable special 
agencies, such as religious or political institutions, geographical 
conditions, traditions, antipathies and affinities, exercise a cer- 
‘ain retarding, accelerating, or deflecting influence, and some- 
Mr. Lecky maintains that 
there are certain kinds or groups of virtues which spring spon- 
taneously out of the mental, social, and physical conditions of 
® uncivilized people, and that there are others which are the 
‘ppropriate products of civilization. While men in all stages 
¢ civilization recognize the same rudimentary virtues, yet the 
different phases of society are characterized by the predomi- 
hanee of some, and the comparative feebleness of others. He 
remarks that the virtues of uncivilized men are recognized as 


society. 


What modify the moral progress.” 


In treating this subject, I have endeav- | 
ored, for the most part, to exclude all considerations of a purely | 


Confining | 


virtues by civilized men ; but they are neither exhibited in the 
same perfection nor assigned the same position in the scale of 
duties. The progress of morality hence consists in the decline 
of one class of virtues and the ascendency of another, or in a 
reversal of the order of preéminence among them. For ex- 
ample, in ancient times, down to the pagan empire, the highest 
moral ideal of character was the heroic. Courage, patriotism, 
magnanimity, self-sacrifice, and public spirit constituted an ag- 
gressive or military type of virtues, which overshadowed all 
other virtuous sentiments. With the introduction of Christian- 
ity came a new type of moral excellence. The amiable virtues 
—purity, benevolence, charity, love, reverence—the sympathet- 
ic and pacific qualities of character arose into predominance, 
eclipsing and subordinating the older forms. Not that these 
| virtues had not always been recognized; but Christianity in- 
| fused into them a new life and strength, and made them para- 
mount at the expense of the older heroic virtues. The progress 
| consisted in a change of balance or proportion in the elements 
| of the moral constitution. 

But this inversion of values between two classes of moral 
actions—this lowering of one standard, and depression of an- 
other—was by no means the complete fulfilment of man's moral 
destiny, or the completion of ethical progress. Neither scheme 
made provision for the rights of the human understanding. 
There are great moral duties connected with the exercise of the 
| mind in the attdinment of truth concerning the facts of the 
world, and these involve the cultivation and growth of what 
Mr. Lecky terms the intellectual virtues—veracity, honesty, the 
fearless love of truth. We quote a few passages upon this in- 
teresting point: 

“ Another form of virtue which usually increases with civil- 
ization is veracity, a term which must be regarded as including 
something more than the simple avoidance of direct falsehood. 
In the ordinary intercourse of life it is readily understood that 
| a man is offending against truth, not only when he utters a de- 
liberate falsehood, but also when in his statement of a case he 
suppresses or endeavors to conceal essential facts, or makes pos- 
itive assertions without having conscientiously verified their 
grounds. The earliest form in which the duty of veracity is en- 
forced is probably the observance of vows, which occupy a po- 
sition of much prominence in youthful religions. With the 
subsequent progress of civilization, we find the successive in- 
culcation of three forms of veracity, which may be termed 
respectively industrial, political, and philosophical. By the first 
I understand that accuracy of statement or fidelity to engage- 
ments which is commonly meant when we speak of a truthful 
man. Though in some cases sustained by the strong sense of 
honor which accompanies a military spirit, this form of veracity 
is usually the special virtue of an industrial nation, for, although 
industrial enterprise affords great temptations to deception, 
mutnal confidence, and therefore strict truthfulness, are in these 
occupations so transcendently important that they acquire in 
the minds of men a value they had never before possessed. Ve- 
racity becomes the first virtue in the moral type, and no char- 
acter is regarded with any kind of approbation in which it is 
wanting. It is made, more than any other, the test distinguish- 
ing a good from a bad man. We accordingly find that, even 
where the impositions of trade are very numerous, the supreme 
excellence of veracity is cordially admitted in theory, and it is 
one of the first virtues that every man, aspiring to moral excel- 
lence, endeavors to cultivate. 

“This constitutes probably the chief moral superiority of 
nations pervaded by a strong industrial spirit over nations like 
the Italians, the Spaniards, or the Irish, among whom that 
spirit is wanting. The usual characteristic of the latter nations 
is a certain laxity or instability of character, a proneness to ex- 
aggeration, a want of truthfulness in little things, an infidelity 
to engagements from which an Englishman, educated in the 
habits of industrial life, readily infers a complete absence of 








moral principle. But a larger philosophy and a deeper experi- 
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ence dispel his error. He finds that, where the industrial spirit 
has not penetrated, trathfulness rarely occupies in the popular 
mind the same relative position in the catalogue of virtues. It 
is not reckoned among the fundamentals of morality; and it is 
possible, and even common, to find in these nations—what 
would be scarcely possible in an industrial society—men who 
are habitually dishonest and untruthful in small things, and 
whose lives are nevertheless influenced by a deep religious feel- 
ing, and adorned by the consistent practice of some of the most 
difficult and most painful virtues. Trust in Providence, content 
and resignation in extreme poverty and suffering, the most gen- 
uine amiability and the most sincere readiness to assist their 
brethren, an adherence to their religious opinions which no 
persecutions and no bribes can shake, a capacity for heroic, 
transcendent, and prolonged self-sacrifice, may be found in 
some nations in men who are habitual liars and habitual 
cheats. ; 

“ The promotion of industrial veracity is probably the single 
form in which the growth of manufactures exercises a favora- 
ble influence upon morals. It is possible, however, for it to 
exist in great perfection without any corresponding growth of 
political veracity, or, in other words, of that spirit of impar- 
tiality which, in matters of controversy, desires that all opin- 
ions, arguments, and facts, should be fully and fairly stated. 
This habit, of what is commonly termed ‘fair play,’ is espe- 
cially the characteristic of free communities, and it is pre- 
eminently fostered by political life. The practice of debate 
creates a sense of the injustice of suppressing one side of a case, 
which gradually extends through all forms of intellectual life, 
and becomes an essential element in the national character. 
But, beyond all this, there is a still higher form of intellectual 
virtue. By enlarged intellectual culture, especially by philo- 
sophic studies, men come at last to pursue truth for its own 
sake, to esteem it a duty to emancipate themselves from party 
spirit, prejudices, and passion, and, through love of truth, to 
cultivate a judicial spirit in controversy. They aspire to the in- 
tellect not of a sectarian, but of a philosopher, to the intellect 
not of a partisan, but of a statesman. 

““Of these three forms of a truthful spirit, the last two may 
be said to belong exclusively to a highly-civilized society. The 
last especially can hardly be attained by any but a cultivated 
mind, and is one of the latest flowers of virtue that bloom in 
the human heart. The growth, however, both of political and 
philosophical veracity has been unnaturally retarded by the op- 
position of theologians, who, while exercising a very beneficial 
influence in many spheres of morals, have in this proved for- 
midable adversaries to progress, for they made it, during many 
centuries, a main object to suppress all writings opposed to 
their views, and, when this power had escaped their grasp, 
they proceeded to discourage, in every way, impartiality of 
mind and judgment, and to associate it with the notion of sin.” 

On the whole, the task to which Mr. Lecky has girded him- 
self, in the execution of this important work, must be pro- 
nounced one of the noblest to which literary ambition has yet 
aspired. The interest of the inquiry can hardly be exaggerated. 
The period traversed, from Augustus to Charlemagne, about 
eight hundred years, was, in certain respects, the most momen- 
tous in history. An old order of things was decaying, and a 
new order arising. The pagan empire had run its career, and 
was ready for dissolution; and a new religion had come upon 
the scene which was destined to assume the control of com- 
munities and nations in the development of a new type of 
civilization—a new quality of men. What were the moral in- 
cidents of this transition; what the modifications of conduct 
which took place among the masses of people; and what the 
agencies, circumstances, and extent of the changes wrought, 
these are the elements of Mr. Lecky’s wide and interesting in- 
quiry, and they are treated by him in an able and impressive 
manner. That so comprehensive a research, involving gonsid- 
erations of the highest complexity, should be imperfect and 





exposed to criticism, is quite natural. But, when we remember 


that Mr. Lecky is the first to have conceived the problem, as 


well as the first to execute it, and when we perceive the new 
lines of thought that he has opened, the sagacity of his analy- 
sis, and the wealth of learning with which the subject is illus- 
trated—not omitting the exquisite literary finish of his style— 


his work can hardly fail to be accorded a first rank among’ 


recent historical compositions. 





“BEWARE OF THE MIRROR.” 


H® murmurs the vow that for days to her dreaming 
Hope’s tenderest prophecies told ; 

He finds her fond answer in looks that are beaming 
Their love beneath lashes of gold. 

The chamber is vacant, the moment delicious, 
What gazer the secret may share ?— 

Yet beware of the mirror, the treacherous mirror, 
Young lovers, young lovers, beware ! 


Grief tinges her joy, and in sad meditation 
She hearkens, faint bloom on her cheeks, 

As bitterly, now, of her loftier station, 
Her proud-hearted kindred he speaks. _ 

“© love, if long absence and sorrow shall part us, 
Inviolate faith will you swear?” 

Beware of the mirror, the treacherous mirror, 
Young lovers, young lovers, beware ! 


For mirrors are genuine gossips, and labor 
In lustrously sociable way, 

With speed telegraphic, from neighbor to neighbor 
All passing events to convey. 

And this that beholds you will publish its tidings 
Attentive no detail to spare. 

Beware of the mirror, the treacherous mirror, 
Poor lovers, poor lovers, beware ! 


Already the chamber adjoining confesses 
Their secret with cold unconcern, 

Revealing minutely his lavish caresses, 
Minutely her gentle return; 

And one whom the merciless image amazes 
Confronts it with marvelling air. 

Beware of the mirror, the treacherous mirror, 
Poor lovers, poor lovers, beware ! 


Oh, few are the secrets, however we prize them, 
That long undiscovered remain ; 

This curious world has a charm which defies them— 
A spell to unravel their skein ! 

The listener crouches when least we suspect him, 
The spy, when least fancied his snare, 

And always, it seems, of life’s treacherous mirrors 


Too late is the warning—beware! 
EpGar Fawcett. 





THE LATEST FROM THE STARS. 


ODERN astronomy teaches that our sun is a star, and 
that the stars are suns. The sun appears larger than & 
star—appearances often deceive. As we approach a body, the 


angle of vision opens, so that it appears larger; as we recede 


from it, the angle closes, and it appears smaller ; hence appar- 
ent magnitude is variable, and depends upon relative distance. 
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Assuming our sun to be a star, the heat which we derive 
from it is stellar heat, and, with this conception in mind, let us 
glance at the scale of its radiations. This is something stu- 
pendous. The amount of heat which is emitted from the en- 
tire solar surface, calculated from the average quantity which 
it is proved we receive from him, would be sufficient to boil 
seven hundred thousand millions of cubic miles of ice-cold 
water each hour. Were a cylinder of ice, forty miles in di- 
ameter, projected into the sun, at the rate of two hundred 
thousand miles in length each second—that is, with the speed 
of light—the heat which the sun radiates away would be suf- 
ficient to melt it as fast as it came, while the stellar furnace 
would not be cooled a single degree. Of the thermal energy 
which our central star thus pours out with the prodigality of 
the Infinite, we of the earth, although complacently supposing 


that it is all on our account, get only a paltry fraction—the one- | 


twenty-three-hundred-millionth part—about enough to boil 
three hundred cubic miles of ice-water each hour. 
becomes of the rest? 
pulses into the profundities of space. 
own star in the cosmical economy ; 
but are the other stars doing the same 
thing? Those little twinkling points 
—are they also all fountains of pow- 
er which is wafted on forever, thus 
maintaining the dynamic equilibrium 
of the universe through a mighty 
system of celestial exchanges? 

Such has been the belief, counte- 
nanced by all analogy, although the 
proof of it has been hitherto indi- 
rect and insufficient. A Frenchman 
named Pouillet a few years ago un- 
dertook a series of researches de- 
signed to find out something more 
definite about the temperature of the 
planetary spaces, and this he did by 
attempting to determine the amount 
of heat from a certain large portion 
of the heavens. We cannot here de- 
scribe his delicate and ingenious pro- 
cesses, but he deduced from them 
that, when large tracts of the heav- 


S 
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’ ens are tested, a measurable and very we a ee 
considerable amount of heat is shown 
to be derived from them. His results 
indicated that the earth gets heat 
enough in a year from the whole vault of the sky to melt a shell 
of ice eighty-six feet in thickness—the sun’s heat alone being 
sufficient to melt such a shell one hundred and three feet thick, 


annually. These conclusions were regarded as trustworthy by 
many, but the majority of scientific men thought the subject 
must be left open until new resources of experiment were 
brought to bear upon it. Nor have we had to wait long for 
the trial. The subject has at length found its man, and this 
splendid problem is solved. When, in the distant future, the 
historian of the arts and sciences is making up his chronological 
records of their early progress, he will write— 


1869. 
1869. 


The Ship-canal across the Isthmus of Suez first opened, 

American Continent first crossed by a Railroad, 

Heat in the rays of a fixed star first demonstrated by 
William Huggins, . . ‘ . 1869. 


The rays of a star, when made to fall upon the most delicate 
thermometer, produce no visible effect upon it; and the fact 
of the existence of heat in these rays could never have been 
known except through the employment of some far more sen- 
sitive heat-measurer. Such an instrument has grown up during 
the last few years by the combined efforts of the most skilful 
men of various countries, and has at length been brought to a 





But what | 
It is shot outward as undulatory im- | 
Such is the office of our | 


William Huggins, F.R. S. 





very high degree of perfection. The principles of its action 
are as follows: ;, 

If we take some small bars of bismuth and antimony, and, 
arranging them side by side in a certain order, solder them to- 
gether, we shall form what is called a pile. If, now, one of the 
ends of this pile is warmed more than the other, an electric 
current begins to circulate round and round through the bars, 
and, the greater the difference between the temperatures of the 
two ends, the stronger is the current. Such a current, being 
produced by heat, is called thermo-electric, and the system of 
metallic bars in which it is produced is therefore termed the 
thermo-electric pile. This is one part of our new instrument. 

Everybody knows that the freely-suspended magnetic needle 
points to the north—that is, it places itself in the magnetic me- 
ridian. But, if a needle so placed has a current of electricity 
passed round it through wires parallel to its position when at 
rest, such a current tends to neutralize the earth’s magnetism, 
and to throw the needle across itself, that is, to make it point 
east and west. The distance to which the needle swings 
round out of its north-and-south position depends upon the 
strength of the electric current, 
and is measured by degrees of a 
cirele. If the electric current is 
very slight, it may deflect the needle 
but a few degrees from the north- 
ward; if stronger, it may throw it 
ninety degrees, or through a quarter 
of a circle, so that it will stand at 
right angles to its natural position. 

Now let us see how this combina- 
tion works as a heat-measurer. You 
hold your hand, say, a yard from the 
pile of a delicately-constructed in- 
strument. It radiates a stream of heat 
which falls upon one end of it, called 
its face; and that end is slightly 
warmed. This produces a current of 
electricity which is carried through 
the wires and made to circulate 
round a needle. The needle starts 
out of its position, and comes to rest 
at some point on the scale ; and the 
degree which it reaches becomes a 
measure of the amount of htat ra- 
diated from the hand. 

It is this instrument which Mr. 
Huggins has employed in his re- 
searches into the heat of the stars. It was attached to his telescope 
so that the image of a star formed by the eight-inch object-glass 
might fall upon the surface of the pile. So delicate was the 
arrangement, and so susceptible to the minutest variations of 
temperature, that his apparatus often had to be left for hours 
until it had come to equilibrium and the needle was at perfect 
rest. When the time arrived for experiment, the shutter of 
the observatory dome was opened, and the telescope was turned 
upon a part of the sky near a bright star, but not actually 
on the star. The needle was then carefully watched, to 
determine whether the change of position produced any, ef- 
fect. After waiting sufficiently long to be certain that there 
were no signs of change, the telescope was moved over the 
small distance necessary to bring the image of the star directly 
on the face of the pile, when the needle was immediately seen 
to move. The telescope was then moved slightly away from 
the star, when the needle returned to its place. The stellar 
ray was then again made to fall upon the pile, and again the 
needle was thrown out of its position. These observations 
were repeated, with great care and patience, on different stars, 
and at different times, until it has been conclusively established 
that heat is a constituent of the stellar rays. 

Such are the simple facts of this remarkable discovery ; its 
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deeper understanding cannot fail to awaken emotions of the in- 
tensest wonder. What is heat as manifested in matter? A vi- 
bration of atoms. What is radiant heat? Undulatory move- 
ments propagated through an ethereal medium at the rate of 
190,000 miles per second. Radiant heat falling upon matter 
raises its temperature, that is, the ethereal waves break- 
ing upon the atoms increase their vibration. And thus it is 
that the stars of heaven are related to the atoms of earth—the 
mightiest to the minutest, not by a material link, but through 
the mystery of motion, while that relation is one of definite 
control. Astrology taught that earthly events are determined 
by celestial agencies. It was a vague prophecy of realities to 
be better known, and science has fulfilled it by showing that 
the galaxies of remotest space rule the inner changes of terres- 
trial matter, and time the march of itsinvisible molecules. Nor 
is this all. The forces in which matter is bound are knit to- 
gether in so close and complex a web of correlation and inter- 
dependence, that the slightest disturbance of one is felt by all. 
The stellar impulse, so infinitesimal as never before to have 
been detected, shoots a thrill through a whole system of ten- 
sions, and reveals itself in multiplied effects. Indeed, in the 
case we have been considering, the influence of the star is only 
seen at the end of a chain of transformations—in the overthrow 
of a series of balances in which our whole planet is implicated. 
What was it that really took place when Mr. Huggins exposed 
his instrument to the ray of the star Regulus, the leading bril- 
liant of the constellation Leo? That star is located so profoundly 
away in the abyss of space, that we can measure its distance 
only by the years which its radiations have spent in reaching 
us; and the astronomers tell us that the radiations, sent through 
the mighty void at the rate of 190,000 miles per second, 
would require twenty-six years to reach the earth. Through 
all that period the dark thermal impulse of Regulus had been 
speeding its course, until at last it spent itself upon the face of 
the pile, disturbing the thermal equilibrium of its metallic par- 
ticles. The upsetting of the thermal balance overthrew also 
the electrical balance, and a current was started through the 
wires around the needle. The needle, balanced in its position 
by the attractive tensions of terrestrial gravity and the mag- 
netism of the earth, was then swung from its position of equi- 
librium and moved over three degrees of the scale, which exactly 
measured the intensity of the chain of effects and the tension 
of the stellar impulse. 

Mén talk of the dulness of science, but it is because they 
understand little of the grandeur of the problems upon which 
it is engaged or the splendor of its later conquests. 

How far beyond the most errant fancies of mere poetic 
imagination are these realities of reason! Puck, engirdling 
the globe in forty minutes, was a bold creation of Shakespear- 
jan genius; but this is tame business compared with the pranks 
of our scientific fairies. The modern Ariel takes his flight from 
Regulus in 18438 to visit the earth (heedless of the prophetic 
voice of Father Miller, who, working with his theological cal- 
culus, had set this very year for the general smash and wind-up 
of the whole scheme). Launched upon his celestial career, he 
wings his way onward through the meastreless amplitudes with 
a velocity equal to eight times round our planet each second, 
and reaches it in 1869. Cleaving the atmosphere, he pierces the 
lenses of Huggins’s telescope, and, waking up the atoms of the 
electric-pile, drops his thermal mask, darts through the wires 
as the amber-spirit, shifts again to magnetism, and, with a 
kick at gravity and a snub for the north pole, emerges at last as 
ordinary mechanical motion. 

It is thus experimentally established that the stars are 
suns. Our sun is a fountain of forces from which the earth 
borrows its energy and its life. But exactly the same forces 
are shown now to reside also in the distant stars, and we 
are thus brought one step nearer to the august probability 
that they, too, are fountains of power and life to their plan- 
etary dependents. 





SEVEN SITTINGS WITH POWERS, THE 
SCULPTOR. — 
By Henry W. Bettows. 
IV. 
May 5th. 
ASKED Mr. Powers to-day how important he thought it 
for an American artist to come abroad to pursue his vo- 
cation. 

A painter, he said, especially a landscape painter, may, with- 
out serious disadvantage, remain at home, especially if he lacks 
power to resist the influence of foreign art, to enslave his own 
independence, and to injure the national tone and coloring of 
his works. Every country has its own landscape—France, 
Germany, Italy, have their characteristic forms and colors. 
America has its own, and it is important that the American 
artist should not bring Italian skies, trees, foliage, into Ameri- 
can scenes. California, I am told, has something of the same 
rosy skies and the same bare outline so common here; but, 
generally speaking, American landscape is very unlike any 
thing on this continent, and, apart from the advantage of study- 
ing the best foreign masters, which to those who know how 
to use such teachers is invaluable, an American artist is likely 
to lose his characteristic American tone and expression by too 
long a familiarity with foreign schools. 

But sculpture is universal. The human form is of no coun- 
try, and may be studied with equal advantage at home and 
abroad. The opportunities of studying it abroad are so im- 
measurably greater than at home, that I do not see how it is 
possible, without great loss, to neglect them. 

1. It is impossible to model successfully without living mod- 
els; and in America, in my time, it was almost at the peril of 
reputation, both for model and sculptor, that an artist employed 
the living model, even if he could procure it. Now, I under- 
stand, a few models may be obtained in New York; but they 
are so rare and so expensive, that it is almost ruinons to em- 
ploy them. It costs two or three dollars there to secure a 
model which here may be had for half a day for forty cents. 
There is no want of models here; but their history is a sad one, 
and makes one often seriously lament the necessity for employ- 
ing them. Young women, especially, are driven to this em- 
ployment by the want of bread. I have numerous offers of 
their services made by parents who are in great distress. I 
make it a point to discourage all who come to me from enter- 
ing the business, and am only conquered when I feel sure that, 
if I decline, they will be driven to other studios. I prefer only 
professional models, already thoroughly committed to the call- 
ing, as I shrink from the responsibility of leading any into so 
perilous a vocation. They are usually accompanied by their 
mothers, and I strive to treat them in a way to save their self- 
respect and delicacy—a very hard task, which too often breaks 
down in less scrupulous hands. 

2. The opportunities of anatomical studies are here nearly 
perfect, and free from all expense. The medical schools not 
only illustrate anatomy by surgery on the cadaver, but, stand- 
ing by the side of the dead body, is a living one, in which the 
action of the muscles dissected before the student may be stud- 
ied in life. These colleges are open to all artists, and furnish 
the best possible schooling in anatomy, a thorough acquaintance 
with which is indispensable to the sculptor, and can only be 
obtained in America at great cost. 

8. Marble is no cheaper here than in New York, the long 
sea-carriage costing no more to America than the short land- 
carriage does from the quarries to Florence or Rome. But 
good workmen, who cannot be dispensed with, are so abundant 
and so cheap here, so rare and so dear at home, that that alone 
is a decisive reason for coming abroad. Even here it is a heavy 
expense to procure sufficient and competent workmen ; at home 
it is almost at ruinous cost and with nearly insuperable difii- 
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culty. I have two workmen—as good, certainly, as the best in 
America—to the finest of whom I pay only four dollars a day. 
He could make twice that cutting weeping-willows on- Ameri- 
can tomb-stones. What could he not justly demand in wages 
from a New-York sculptor? I employ a dozen workmen in my 
studios; the poorest, at work on pedestals and rough work, 
earn about half a dollar a day; the moderately skilled, a little 
over a dollar. The whole cost me about fifteen dollars per day, 
which is wonderfully low. Then, my rent—which could not, 
for my extensive accommodations, be less than two thousand 
five hundred doilars a year in any eligible position which the 
public would visit—reaches only about four hundred and fifty 
dollars annually. 

But, 4. The general expenses of maintaining a family are so 
much less here than at home, that a man without capital, pos- 


sessing a profession so slow in reaching its pecuniary returns | 


as an artist’s, finds an immense inducement to live abroad. It 
is true that, music and accomplishment in languages apart, the 
opportunities of a substantial education for one’s children are 
not as good here as at home. There are, however, less tempta- 
tions to vice, and less exposures to the American habit of hard 
drinking among young men; but, no doubt, the general influ- 
ences here, in the way of developing a manly, energetic, and self- 
relying character, are less favorable than at home. There is a 
softness, a disposition to take life easy, and a want of moral 
earnestness in Italy, which are not favorable to youthful ambi- 
tion and independence. On the other hand, the money-getting 
propensities and social rivalries of America tend to harden hu- 
man character, and to bring out a severe selfishness which is 
offensive. On the whole, the balance is on our side, and, other 
things apart, American youth are better brought up in Amer- 
ica. But the artist must make this sacrifice to his art. 

It is not painters alone, however, added Mr. Powers, who 
are in danger of losing their individuality. Most sculptors lose 
theirs, both at home and abroad; and many, on the other 
hand, keep their individuality to the point of mannerism, and 
the obtrusion and stamp of their private personality upon all 
they do. They do not hide themselves behind their works and 
their tools. Even Dannecker, so able and successful an artist, 
has given the leopard in his Ariadne the expression of a Ger- 


man. Canova made his own face the model of all the faces he | 


made. In his Washington, at Baltimore, beneath the monu- 
ment, you see Canova himself. In his colossal head of Napo- 
leon, here, still Canova. He has even made his Waking Lion 











look like himself. I could tell a statue of Canova’s if I saw only | 


the back of the head. Fuseli, who admired Michael Angelo so 
enthusiastically, said of Canova, “‘ An emasculated Greek, sir.” 
His Venus is really, in all that is best in it, a copy from the 
Venus de Medici. In his famous statue of Pauline, there is 
not a trace of Nature, and, you feel sure, not a line of resem- 
blance to the original, except perhaps in the face. It is very 
doubtful if the princess ever sat for the model of the figure (so 
that the old story—that she replied to some one, if she did not 
feel uncomfortable in exposing her person, “‘Oh, no; the room 
was perfectly warm ”’—can hardly be true). Canova studied 
the Greek statuary, and not the living model. He attempted 
to refine on their forms, and merely weakened their effect. His 
Perseus is a study from the Apollo, and has precisely its pos- 
ture in the lower limbs; only he holds out a head in his hands. 
There is something feeble and sentimental in all his works. 

I recurred to the period when Mr. Powers was making the 
busts of our statesmen at Washington. 

When John ©. Calhoun was sitting to me, I knew very well 
that he and Jackson hated each other; but I ventured to ask 
him, one day, if he believed that the President had actually 
written a very able message which had just appeared over his 
signature. “Every line of it, sir,” he said, “was his inspira- 
tion, and contains his sentiments. It may have been put into 
its literary form by a secretary. 


But nobody understands | 
American politics better than General Jackson. He has an iron | 





} 
| 


memory, and has his own opinions on all American sub- 
jects.” 

The subject of phrenological indications came up. Mr. 
Powers said: I do not know how far the science may be true, 
but there are certainly very striking coincidences between 
many craniological signs and the character of those who bear 
them. Take the great development over the eyebrows, where 
the perceptive faculties are placed by phrenologists. I think I 
have never known a public man of striking insight into the 
popular will who had not protuberant brows. Jackson, who 
knew the popular heart instinctively, and owes his reputation 
to his power of expressing it, and leading it where it wanted to 
go, had marked perceptive organs. Henry Clay, who played 
in his speeches upon the latent thoughts and feelings of his 
audience, and seemed to mould them, only because he was first 
moulded by them, had the same striking indications in his 
brow. Mr. Calhoun, who understood the Southern heart com- 
pletely, was of great perceptive faculty, and it was stamped on 
his forehead, but, unhappily, he kept his fingers on the South- 
ern pulse only, and failed to feel the Northern wrist, and so he 
lost the benefit of his insight. Mr. Webster had no marked de- 
velopment of the perceptive faculties. His general reason 
prevailed over his special insight or close national sympathy 
with the popular will. He was absorbed by his argument and 
wrapped up in principles. He spoke with all his power and 
logic, with little reference to the immediate feelings of his 
hearers, and thus lost power as a shaper and exponent of 
American will. Everett, who “was equally deficient in this 
special craniological indication, could not carry the sympathies 
of the common people, whom he did not instinctively under- 
stand. He won admiration and respect, but not leadership. 

Mr. Calhoun said: “ Jackson was agreat actor. The people 
thought him bluff, outspoken, frank, and impulsive, and liked 
him for those qualities. But he often assumed anger, when he 
was calm as a clock, for effect. Especially when he thought 
himself right, but was unable to defend his position in argu- 
ment, where, for want of training and words, he was often 
weak, he resorted to rage, and frightened his antagonists by the 
When he could 
not answer arguments, he often dismissed them in this sum- 
mary and very effective way.” 

Speaking ot dreams, Mr. Powers said: My sitters always 
come to me at night and often converse with me about their 
I recall the eon- 
tinuance of a conversation with Mr. Urguart, of New Orleans, 
which was so original on his part, and so ludicrous too, that I 
woke up with my own laughter, and told my wife, disturbed 
by my noise, the story, till we both sat up laughing in the dark 
in a most uproarious way. I thought there must be some fore- 
shadowing of facts in the story, and expected, when my sitter 
came the next day, that he would begin where he had left off a 
certain account he had been giving me, and finish it according 
to my dream. But he came, and made no reference to the 
subject, so that my surmise fell through. I still think that the 
self-suggesting character of dreams, which have no clew in as- 
sociation to their materials, presents a very puzzling question, 
and suggests some deeper life in us, which has untraceable rela- 
tions with the future, quite independent of will or reason. 


vehemence and violence of affected passion. 


likenesses, and sometimes on other matters. 





EDUCATIONAL USES OF THE CENTRAL 
PARK. 


FROM EARLY SHEETS OF THE COMMISSIONERS’ 


REPORT. 


HE value of the Central Park to the citizens of New York 
as a place for attractive and elegant recreation, and its salu- 
tary effects upon the community, are already well known, and 
the facilities it affords to the children of the common schools for 
yaried and healthful exercise are appreciated. But its uses as 
a means of popular intellectual improvement, and its impor- 
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tance as an educational agency in connection with the great 
school system of the city, are by no means yet fully recognized. 

The present age is distinguished by the marvellous extent to 
which it has developed the various branches of science and the 
inventive and constructive arts which depend upon scientific 
principles. The effect of this remarkable scientific develop- 
ment is slowly reaching the very habits of mind, so that the 
people of the present day may be said to think differently from 
those who preceded them. The consequence of this change 
has been that mental cultivation and the methods of education 
are at length beginning to be influenced, and the question of a 
more scientific culture for the masses of the people is receiv- 
ing increasing consideration by the foremost nations in the 
world. 

As respects the abundance of the provision for diffusing 
knowledge among the masses of the people, this country takes 
confessedly the lead of all others, and the question which now 
chiefly exercises the minds of our thoughtful educators is, how 
best to introduce the study of nature or the elementary portions 
of science into common schools. 

This step, it is universally felt, must now be taken, but it is 
far from being an easy one to take. It involves a very con- 
siderable change in the methods of instruction. The notion 
current in the past, and still too generally prevalent, that all 
that is necessary to education is books to be memorized and 
teachers to keep things quiet and hear the recitations, is gradu- 
ally being outgrown. It is more and more seen that the great 
duty of education is to bring fhe pupil into direct relation with 
things themselves, that he may reflect and exercise judgment 
upon them. But the book-method is by far the simpler and 
easier, and reduces the office of the teacher to the very mini- 
mum of care, preparation, and effort. On the other hand, to 
impart instruction by means of real objects, requires actual and 
accurate knowledge on the part of the oral instructor; and, 
moreover, if the objects of nature are to be directly studied, 
they must either be brought to the class-room, or the classes 
must adjourn to the vicinity of the things themselves. This in- 
volves either an extra expense or a disturbance of the habitual 
order of school-pursuits. The movement is therefore not with- 
out its embarrassments, although it is universally admitted that 
they can and must be overcome. Already the system of object- 
teaching has been introduced, not only into the public schools 
of this city, but into many throughout the country, and a dispo- 
sition is more and more apparent to enter into whatever im- 
provements are demanded in this direction. The time has 
therefore arrived when the attention of all interested in educa- 
tion in this city may be fitly drawn to the Central Park—to 
what is already accomplished there, and to what is further pre- 
paring to be done, to render it a great storehouse of appliances 
for the mental improvement of the youth of our city. 

The necessity of giving more attention to natural history in 
our schools is everywhere felt. While the first object in these 
institutions is to teach the arts of reading, writing, and rudi- 
mental calculation, which are practically indispensable to all, 
there are few who will insist that school-instruction shall be 
rigidly limited to these branches. The exercise of the mind in 
other ways and upon other subjects—the storing it with varied 
and interesting ideas, and the cultivation of a larger number of 
faculties, are now recognized to fall within the legitimate sphere 
of common-school instruction. Natural history, pursued as a 
regular branch of study, is admirably suited to this end. It is 
very attractive to the young; when studied methodically, it 
affords an excellent training to the mental powers, and it not 
only fills the mind with interesting subjects of contemplation, 
but the knowledge thus acquired will be of permanent and 
growing interest through life. 

The study of botany as a branch of natural history ranks 
first, perhaps, in interest and importance among the sciences 
which should be introduced into common schools. Its chief 
claim is, that it is preéminently fitted to train the observing 





faculties. The lack of provision for cultivating habits of close 
and accurate observation is confessedly the great deficiency of 
our intellectual system. There is an observation with the eye 
merely, and there is an observation with the mind. To teach 
the young to recognize with the mind, to discriminate and com- 
pare, ought certainly to be one of the chief offices of the teacher. 
In its adaptation to this use, botany surpasses all other subjects. 
It is, besides, the most perfect of all the sciences in the terms it 
employs, and there is no mental discipline more valuable than 
the art of using language with precision, which this study culti- 
vates with peculiar effect. 

But the value of botany, merely memorized out of books, 
when the pupil’s mind is not directly exercised upon the living 
objects, is extremely small. The memory is crammed with 
words that have no vital meaning, and the habits of thinking 
become loose, vague, and injurious. The higher intellectual in- 
terest of plants springs from their relationships. They exhibit 
all grades and shades of affinity and diversity, and to trace these 
out requires, first, careful scrutiny of the parts of plants and the 
comparison of different kinds. Thus the perceptions are sharp- 
ened and the ideas widened, while both the knowledge obtained 
and the-mental aptitudes acquired in the process are positive 
and valuable. 

But these desirable results can only be obtained where classes 
have access to a great number and variety of specimens. These 
the Central Park affords. Indeed, if the teachers of New York 
had indicated their most urgent educational want for the pur- 
pose of teaching this subject, it would be exactly what the Park 
supplies. Its rich array of trees, shrubs, and flowers, in their 
season, are not only objects of attention from their varied beau- 
ty,.but they may minister to a still further and most important 
use as objects of engaging study to the youth of the schools of 
New York. 

The study of the zoological branch of natural history, or of 
the animal kingdom, while perhaps inferior to botany as a 
means of early and systematic mental cultivation, has still 
higher attractions. The interest in animated nature is inex- 
haustible. There is something always fascinating to young and 
old in the endlessly-varied aspects, the wonderfully-diversified 
movements, and the almost infinite differences of instinct and 
intelligence, displayed by the multitudinous inhabitants of the 
earth, air, and water. But, when we direct attention to their 
internal structure and economy, to their analogies and affinities, 
and to the harmony and unity of plan which all the animated 
tribes are seen to illustrate, a new world of truth is opened to 
us, and we enter upon one of the most engaging studies which 
can occupy the human mind. Nothing, indeed, can be better 
fitted to awaken a reverent admiration for the wisdom of the 
Creator; for, as our great naturalist has beautifully said, “‘ These 
are but the thoughts of the Almighty uttered in material forms.” 
The subject of zoology has been too long neglected in our com- 
mon and public schools, although there is evidence of a grow- 
ing recognition of its claims. 

But here, also, it is of the first necessity that classes should 
have access to the real objects of their inquiries, and not to be 
tied forever to books. In this way only can the verities of 
knowledge be substituted for the semblance of knowledge. The 
formation of a zoological garden has been included in the plan 
of the Central Park. A beginning has been made in the col- 
lection of animals, and it is designed in time to develop this 
feature of the establishment into a completer form. Beyond its 
use as a never-failing source of interest and pleasurable gratifi- 
cation to the public, will be its value as an addition to the edu- 
cational resources of our city. 

But, besides the living varieties of plants and animals, the 
plan of the Park embraces the element of museums by which 
the study of natural history can be pursued, if desired, through 
the medium of restored and preserved specimens, prepared 
skeletons, and other interesting and instructive objects. The 
educational use of natural-history collections, for the illustration 
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of geography, geology, mineralogy, botany, zoology, and ethnol- 
ogy, is universally recognized. Regarding the location of mu- 
seums, Dr. J. D. Hooker, Director of the Kew Gardens, in his 
late presidential address before the British Association, ob- 
serves: “ Much of the utility of museums depends on two con- 
ditions, often strangely overlooked—viz., their situation and 
their lighting and interior arrangements. The provincial mu- 
seum is too often huddled away almost out of sight, in a dark, 
crowded, dirty thoroughfare, where it pays dear for ground- 
rent, rates, and taxes, and cannot be extended. Such localities 
are frequented by the townspeople only when on business, and 
when they consequently have no time for sight-seeing. In the 
evening, or on holidays, when they would visit the museum, they 
naturally prefer the outskirts of the town to its centre... . 
The museum should be in an open, grassed square or park, 
planted with trees, in the town or its outskirts, a main object 
being to secure cleanliness, a cheerful aspect, and space for ex- 
tension. Now, vegetation is the best intercepter of dust, which 
is injurious to the specimens as well as unsightly, while a cheer- 
ful aspect, grass, and trees, will attract visitors, and especially 
families and schools.” 

Another branch of natural history of almost romantic in- 
terest is that of the forms of life that once inhabited the earth, 
but are now extinct. For thousands of years men have dwelt 
upon the earth without even suspecting that it was a mighty 
tomb of animated races that once flourished upon it as the liv- 
ing tribes do now. Only in very recent times, which men still 
remember, was the discovery made that the earth has had a 
vast antiquity, that it has teemed with life for countless ages, 
and that generations of the most gigantic and extraordinary 
creatures lived through long geological periods, and were suc- 
ceeded by other kinds of creatures, equally colossal and equally 
strange. Huge fishes, enormous birds, monstrous reptiles, and 
ponderous uncouth mammals, had possession of a world in 
which man, if there, had not yet established a record of his pre- 
eminence. The vestiges of these creatures are still found in 
the rocks. Their fossil skeletons have been exhumed, and, in 
the light of modern science, their diversities have been de- 
termined. They are all found to be but varieties of existing 
forms—but manifestations of the present and all-pervading 
plan. 

Such has been the interest awakened in this extraordinary 
subject, that there has long been a desire in the scientific world 
that representatives of these extinct races should be restored in 
their natural outlines and full proportions, and this task was ac- 
cordingly first undertaken in England, in 1858. It is important 
to note that the spirit which inspired this movement was in the 
broadest sense educational. The great exhibition which took 
place in London, in 1851, was designed to bring together the 
industrial products of all nations, and was the first international 
attempt of the kind. At its close, the Crystal-Palace building 
was purchased and removed to Sydenham Park, seven miles 
from London, the design being to make it a great polytechnic 
museum, in which should be placed every species of object that 
could aid the acquirement of knowledge by visual means. It 
was to be a repertory of all resources for object-teaching. Art 
and Nature, Life and Representation, were to be combined in 
such natural relations as should suggest the connection of ani- 
mals with plants, and these with models of human beings be- 
longing to the same localities, together with their implements, 
Weapons, and costumes, all tending to illustrate the inhabitants 
and products of the various countries of the world. 

In the grounds of the Crystal Palace some of the gigantic 
inhabitants of the ancient world were represented in imme- 
diate relation with the geological strata in which their fossil re- 
mains were found. This plan was carried out on an ample scale. 
The illustrations consist of sections of rocks demonstrating the 
order of succession of strata in time, commencing with the 
Devonian. The lower coal-bearing strata are next represented, 
then the Permian and the triassic beds, followed by the oolitic, 





wealden, cretaceous, and tertiary systems. All these construc- 
tions consist of the real rocks, brought with great care from 
their respective localities, and so placed as to preserve their 
natural features. Models of the largest animals, the fossils of 
which belong to these respective formations, were constructed 
and distributed in groups to illustrate their geological places. 
They were thirty-six in number, and were placed on two isl- 
ands. The result of these reconstructions has eminently ful- 
filled the purpose of their projectors. Although the Sydenham 
Park is situated several miles from the metropolis, and, not- 
withstanding that there is a charge for admission, yet hundreds 
of thousands of people have visited it annually for the last fif- 
teen years, while the animal restorations have been a perma- 
nent element of attraction, and a source of valuable iustruction 
to multitudes who would have gained this kind of knowledge 
in no other way. 

It has been determined by the Commissioners of the Central 
Park to extend its educational uses by executing a plan in some 
respects similar to the English, but including some important 
original features, and Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, whose success- 
ful experience in making the first and still unique constructions 
in England has admirably qualified him for the undertaking, 
has entered upon the work. It was deemed desirable that the 
fossils to be restored should be those illustrating ancient life 
upon the North-American Continent; and he has, accordingly, 
during the past summer, visited several of the leading paleon- 
tological collections of the country to ascertain their fossil re- 
sources, with a view to carrying out this important work. 





TABLE-TALK. 


HE sketch on our first page, by Mr. Forbes, is of a scene familiar 
to all country sojourners. A country doctor has paused, at a 
wayside blacksmith’s shop, to have his horse shod, and has seated 
himself in the shade of the smithy while the operation is performed. 
The situation has little story; but a blacksmith’s shop is not only al- 
ways a place of notable fascination for loungers and idlers in every 
village, but all artists find it a picturesque subject for the pencil. Our 
pleasure in looking at a picture of a blacksmith’s shop is always 
enhanced, moreover, by recalling those beautiful lines of Longfellow’s, 

“The Village Blacksmith :” 

“Under a spreading chestnut-tree, 
The village smithy stands,” 


where 
— ‘children, coming home from school, 


Look in at the open door.” 
No doubt we have all experienced, in our time, the keen pleasure of 
watching the “ flaming forge” and listening to “the bellows roar;” 
but, possibly, one cause of the fascination experienced in watching a 
blacksmith at his work is the sense of power and of conquest we ex- 
perience in seeing the hard, firm iron wrought by the means of fire 
and force into desirable shapes. ‘“ Thus,” says Longfellow’s poem, 

** At the flaming forge of life, 

Our fortunes must be wrought.” 
This we feel, and we would fain conquer those fortunes as the black- 
smith hammers his material into shape. The smithy also is often a 
sort of town-hall, where men assemble to discuss local news, or na- 
tional politics, or to split theological hairs. The blacksmith is usually 
a man of intelligence ; he is the village umpire in a thousand disputa- 
tions. Around his anvil all questions of human interest have been 
discussed ; and the wayfarer, whether doctor, judge, or farmer, who 
rides up to the smithy to have his horse shod, is pretty sure to be en- 
tertained with all the village gossip, and many shrewd comments on 
current topics. 


—— The novel, since its first invention, has been continually as- 
suming new varieties. At an early period in its history, we had the 
realistic-improper novel, of which Fielding was the sponsor; then the 
sentimental novel, known as the Minerva; then the mysterious-horror 
novel of the Radcliffe school; then the heroic novel of the Miss Por- 
ter variety; then the historical novel, introduced by Scott; then the 
poetical-criminal novel of Bulwer ; then the low-life eccentric novel 
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of Dickens ; then the low-life sentimental novel of the “ Lamplighter,” 
“ Hot-Corn,” and “ Fashion-and-Famine” order; then the muscular- 
Christian novel of the Kingsley paternity; then the diminutive-intel- 
leetual-ugly heroine style of the “Jane-Eyre” origin; and now, re- 
cently, we have the encyclopedia novel of the “St.-Elmo” example, 
every issue of which needs about a century of patient application to 
understand and digest. These novels are certainly wonderful per- 
formances, and the erudition they display may well amaze men, angels, 
and schoolmasters. Their ingredients seem to consist of nearly equal 
proportions of cyclopedia, mystery, and love. Their heroes and 
heroines know every thing, and tell everybody they meét all they 
know. On festive occasions the light gossip of their characters con- 
sists of discussions on the hieroglyphics of the Egyptian monuments, 
and playful sentences abound, like the following, about the Athenians: 
“Their highest offices were held only by the Pentacosiomedimni; 
their second grade were called the Hippodatelountes ; the third class, 
the Zengite ; and the common people, the Thetes.” This sentence, 
reader, is not intended as a satire ; it is not from a burlesque, but is 
@ genuine specimen from an actual social chat in a book called “ War- 
wick,” the most recent of the erudite novels. After this, who shall 
call fiction frivolous? A course of it would compel us to seek relaxa- 
tion in the light and pleasant pages of Comte, or Kant, or Spinoza. 
Under the guise of a story it has not been uncommon to enforce a 
moral ; but this new attempt to sugar-coat our knowledge, to insinuate 
all sorts of dry abstraction, learned speculation, antiquarian lore, and 
erudite research, well seasoned with love, and passion, and heroism, 
and murder, and adventure, is peculiarly American; and hence we 
suppose we may cry Eureka—the long-looked-for and purely American 
type of novel is come at last! The utilitarianism, which so noticeably 
characterizes the American character, manifests itself in this national 
fiction, and henceforward our love-stories must incidentally solve a 
problem in science or in philosophy, or at least illustrate some for- 
gotten fact in history. Even Mrs. Stowe, in her last novel, enlivens 
her pages with abundant theological discussions, and lets her charac- 
ters authoritatively settle the origin and nature of evil, predestination, 
and a few other kindred subjects. Having at last hit upon a purely 
American novel, may we not point to it with pride? Are not these 
productions proof of our common intelligence? Do they not show 
the blessings of our public-school system? What other people could 
understand them? What other would read them? Who else would 
accept them, but those who want to be as showy and as superficial in 
their learning as they are in all other things? It may be secretly 
hoped, however, that the encyclopedia novel will not endure as a per- 
manent affliction. 


In Paisley, Scotland, a bronze statue is to be erected to Wil- 
son, the ornithologist. The figure will be colossal, and will represent 
the great naturalist in an American forest, looking intently at a jay, 
while his portfolio lies at his feet. The suggestion of the New-York 
Times, that among the Central-Park statues both Wilson and Audubon 
should be commemorated, is good. There would be a peculiar fitness 
in erecting statues in our parks to men like these, who have been iden- 
tified with the study of Nature; but so far a singular and unaccount- 
able selection has prevailed. For instance, just at the head of the 
Mall, in one of the most conspicuous spots in Central Park, a space 
is reserved for a monument to Shakespeare. It is not in the least 
depreciative of the world-famed poet, to say that there is no fitness, 
propriety, or meaning, in erecting a monument to Shakespeare in this 
place. Passing over the fact that Shakespeare needs no monument 
—inasmuch as the general disposition, if any thing, is to over-estimate 





his genius—it is evident there is no connection between his name and 


the scene, no harmony of ideas evoked, no awakening of that sort of 
pleasure we all experience in finding the right thing in the right place. 
In erecting such a monument, no lesson is to be inculcated, no appre- 
ciation stimulated, no honor conferred, and no sentiment enforced. 
There is clearly no propriety or taste in erecting statues in the Central 
Park to persons merely because they are famous. We should not 
select for this honor a great philosopher, or a famous general, merely 
as a general, or a noted writer, or a distinguished scientist, unless 
there should be some particularity in the career of the men to ren- 
der the selection pertinent. We may with judgment erect monuments 
everywhere to men identified with our national or local history; but, 
when we step beyond these into the broad world, there ought to be 
some significance in the history of the persons we thus honor. Of 





| tion with Nature left out. 


tion in our Central Park than that of Shenstone, who did so much to 
cultivate a taste for picturesque beauty and rural embellishments. 
And, among our own honorable names, Downing, the father of Amer- 
ican landscape-gardening, should have a foremost place. 


Edelweiss, which, literally translated, means “noble purity,” 
is a German flower, much prized, not only on account of its spotless 
whiteness, but also because it is difficult to get. It grows only on 
certain mountains in Bavaria, always at a great height, and almost in- 
variably in places extremely difficult of attainment, so that its posses. 
sion is very frequently attended with danger. Thus, it is doubly 
prized ; and the large bouquet of the lovely flower, that the German 
peasant-youth has given to the girl of his choice, is worn in the bosom 
of her bright-colored bodice on holidays, and proudly and joyfully 
worn there; for the downy leaves of the flower remain unchanged—a 
symbol of unfading love—and such a posy is kept and worn until the 
brittle stalk breaks with over-dryness. 





—— The sanctum of the editor and proprietor of the Prairie 
Herald, a sheet published on the line of the Pacific Railroad near the 
Rocky Mountains, presents sometimes strange sights. “ Last week,” 
the editor says, “upon two occasions, from our office we witnessed 
the playful pranks of several antelopes; and again a sprightly red 
fox came up near the enclosure, but cut and ran when Towser came in 
sight; a nice race they had, and both made good time, but Reynard 
the best. A week ago, two grizzly bears and three large wolves hove 
in sight, and played round on the prairie, at a safe distance from our 
rifle—the same chaps, probably, that made a tender meal from a good- 
sized calf of ours, that had been running out. The buffalo have 
been frightened away by the cars, and for two weeks have not trou- 
bled us.” 


The fact that our two serials, “The Three Brothers,” by Mrs. 
Oliphant, and “The Woman of Business,” do not appear in every 
number of the JovurnaL, perplexes some of our readers, and for this 
reason we give the fcllowing explanation. These novels are publishing 
in London magazines, the advance-sheets of which we receive each 
month from the London publishers. But the monthly installment in 
each case is insufficient for the four, and sometimes five, correspond- 
ing issues of our Journat; and hence, while the reader gets each 
month the full installment published in the London magazines, there 
are necessary interregnums in the appearance of the stories in the 
JOURNAL. 





—— It will be seen, by an extract from the forthcoming report of 
the Commissioners of the Central Park, which we publish this week, 
that the question of its higher educational uses is beginning to oc 
cupy the serious attention of its managing authorities. To all who 
are interested in the larger agencies of public improvement, as well as 
in the reputation and influence of our city, this assurance will be a 
matter of profound gratification. Asa scene of beauty and a source 
of pleasure, the Park is already the pet and pride of our citizens, and 
the admiration of strangers; it now requires to be linked more closely 
to our educational system, and to become a great instrumentality of 
public instruction. As the feelings and the intellect—the perception of 
beauty and the perception of truth—are inextricably interwoven in our 
mental constitution, so the outer objects and influences to which we are 
subject, should stimulate and arouse both these elements of our na- 
ture. It is not enough to be pleased and refined with things beauti- 
ful; their uncorrected tendency is effeminating. A robust complete- 
ness and strength of character are equally required, and these can only 
be secured by calling out the active powers of the intellect ; by teach- 
ing people to think as well as to feel. The passages we print from 
the report illustrate the value of the Park and its resources on what we 
may call their intellectual side. The view there taken is undoubtedly 
the correct one. The great tendency in education, at the present 
time, is to give larger attention to science. This is the well-recog- 
nized need and the distinctive aim of reformatory effort, The educa- 
tion inherited from the past, and which prevails to-day, is an educa- 
Books are its primary objects, and the 
memorizing of books is the be-all and the end-all of study ; pictures 
and maps are accessories. But for the objects of Nature themselves, 
the real, ultimate things in which we are interested, there is neither 


provision nor place. For this nobody is to blame ; it is part of the im- 


| perfection of the mental methods of the past which have descended 


all the English names, none would be more suitable for commemora- | to us, and which it is our duty to amend and complete. What we 
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want of the Central Park is, that it shall become the great educa- 
tional arsenal of the city of New York—a storehouse of means and 
appliances for all grades of scientific study. It is already a botanical 
garden ; let a zoological garden grow up within it without delay. It 
should also contain a system of museums and an astronomical ob- 
servatory which shall altogether constitute a full equipment of re- 
sources for the systematic pursuit of the natural-history sciences. The 
Park has already realized the first stage of its usefulness, and there is 
promise, under its liberal and enlightened management, that it will 
soon minister to further and higher ends. 





Matters of Science and Art. 


T the annual meeting of the learned societies recently held in the Sor- 
bonne, presided over by the Minister of Public Instruction, it was 
gratifying to be informed by the best authorities, that the higher branches 
of study professed in that ancient seat of learning were never more vigor- 
ously prosecuted or more successfully taught than at the present moment. 
Among the many marks of honor bestowed on literary or scientific 
men who had distinguished themselves in their various walks, the three 
gold medals were the most conspicuous. One was presented to the 
Professor of the Faculty of Sciences at Grenoble, M. Leroy, author of a 
remarkable geological map of Savoy, interesting in the highest degree, 
both as regards completenéss of study and learned appreciation of 
the facts that came within the scope of his observations. The 
country explored is the part of the French Alps possessing the 
most complicated geological structure, with its towering mountain 
ranges of infinite variety and its immense dislocations, tokens of the 
mighty convulsions and upheavals, studied formerly with so much suc- 
cess by our great geologist, M. Elie de Beaumont, when he revealed the 
relative age of those commotions which succeeded each other on several 
points of our globe, and fixed its general features as we now behold them. 
The exact boundaries of lands, which were only generally known, 
the distinction of well-marked lands which had been confused to- 
gether by previous explorers, and the discovery of certain formatious 
hitherto unknown, are the great characteristics of M. Leroy’s work. 
The second gold medal was given to the Count de Saporta, of the 
Academy of Sciences at Aix, for his painstaking investigation of fossil 
vegetables. Following the track of Cuvier and Brongniart, he discov- 
ers, amid the wreck of the extinct fauna, historical monuments, reveal- 
ing the age of the world in different periods, precious vestiges of an 
early creation vanished, yet coming again to light; broken links of a 
chain yet to be completed, before the history of the revolutions of our 
globe can be penetrated. Acknowledging the importance of the re- 
searches made by the celebrated Swiss, Professor Oswald Heer, he 
traces the existence of certain fossil plants throughout spaces of vast 
extent, and informs us, to our surprise, that the explorations of paleon- 
tologists, so active and fruitful in Central Europe, have been carried 
northward ‘to the remotest shores, and embraced Iceland, Greenland, 
Spitzbergen, and the banks of the Mackenzie River. From the evidence 
yielded to these explorations, all must admit that the history of the 
world has been one of great and incessant change. The desolate re- 
gions extending beyond the polar circle were once covered with rich 
vegetation, and a notable part of this vegetation was composed of trees 
that flourished in the same time in Germany, Switzerland, France, and 
Italy. It is useless to insist upon the importance of discoveries which 
have brought to light a revelation so remarkable, and which could 
never have been imagined by the mere consideration of actual phe- 
nomena. During the tertiary period, the earth even to the poles en- 
joyed a mild climate, the temperature reigning in the extreme north 
being little inferior to that of the central and southern parts of Europe. 
The studies which have dealt with the remains of organized matter, or 
bodies belonging to the remote ages of the world, have.furnished indu- 
bitable evidence of the ancient condition of the earth ; and the scientific 
mind hesitates and stops short before the explanation of such a phenom- 
ena. If we admit the displacement of the poles’ axis, or abandon the belief 
that the sun has been greatly modified in the course of ages, we must 
impose upon ourselves due reserve in presence of these hypotheses. 
The recipient of the third gold medal was M. Lespés, Professor of 
the Faculty of Sciences at Marseilles, author of “ Studies upon the Or- 
ganization of Certain Insects,” displaying great powers of observation, 
much mental acuteness, and real anatomical dexterity. In the depths of 
certain caves, where daylight never enters, exist small carnivorous 
coleoptera, absolutely blind, named, on account of this infirmity, anoph- 
thalma, which have lately been the object of many researches. The ex- 
istence of beings organized to live in dark, limited spaces, their singular 
habits and wonderful appearance, offered to observation and study an 
interesting feature of animated creation. Hitherto it was questioned 
whether the visual organs were entirely wanting or not in these little 
outcasts, but M. Lespés has at least solved the problem for the anoph- 











thalma of the Pyrenean caves, creatures measuring only from three to four 
millimetres, and other blind and still smaller species inhabiting the 
ant-hills. By the most delicate dissections, he has succeeded in proving 
the total absence of eyes, optical nerves, and the whole part of the 
brain usually in connection with those nerves, thus establishing the 
fact that there are beings absolutely ordained by Nature to live in condi- 
tions of exceeding narrowness. M. Lespés is the author of many charming 
observations respecting the social habits of ants, one of which is well 
worthy of being known, to show the intimate relations that exist between 
animals of entirely different groups. The small, shining coleopteras are 
only to be met with in ant-hills, the well-known manufacturers of a bev- 
erage greatly esteemed by the ants, among which M. Lespés has first made 
the discovery that they are incapable of taking their own nourishment, 
being attentively fed by the ants, without whose assistance they would 
perish, thus constituting in Nature a race of slaves that cannot possibly 
have the slightest desire for liberty. His work on the termites, errone- 
ously termed white ants, is justly considered to be a masterpiece of its 
kind, and will not soon be superseded. These destructive little crea- 
tures, one of our greatest scourges in the west departments, are perhaps 
the most wonderful objects in creation. Attacking every kind of sub- 
stance, destroying every thing upon their passage, undermining the very 
foundations of houses, they are in the highest degree formidable ; yet, 
studied closely in their habits, instincts, industry, and social constitu- 
tion, they appear in all points admirable. They are sometimes formed 
into immense societies, offering individually the greatest possible di- 
versity of forms and aptitudes; males and females equally fruitful, 
larva, and several species of nymphs, legions of workers, and a standing 
army composed of soldiers, always ready to defend the common home. 
Working only in the shade, they establish chambers and pierce galleries 
unseen and unheard. Incomparable engineers, they throw tubular 
bridges over great distances, or construct pipes running from one story 
to another, like the hollow columns frequently seen in the eaves of the 
prefecture at La Rochelle. The investigations of M. Lespés have 
thrown light on what was hitherto obscure in the nature of certain indi- 
vidual categories, particularly of the soldiers. It was known that the 
workers, neutral individuals, were females unfit for reproduction, and 
admitted that the soldiers were neutral males. Among the latter, M. 
Lespés has recognized the representatives of both sexes, and, what is 
very strange, among the fruitful individuals he has discovered two sorts 
of males and two sorts of females, or, as he calls them, little kings and 
queens, and great kings and queens. To sustain his reputation as a 
skilful anatomist, M. Lespés has given the most satisfactory demon- 
stration of these facts. 


The scientific exploration of the countries north of the French col- 
ony of Cochin-China, undertaken at the suggestion of the French Gov- 
ernment, has just been successfully terminated. The exploring party 
visited the most southern provinces of the Chinese empire, distant over 
six thousand miles, of which three thousand five hundred were trav- 
ersed in boats, and two thousand five hundred on foot. They measured 
the height of the principal mountains, sounded the largest rivers, noted 
the rain-fall, change of temperature, and prevalence of winds and cur- 
rents, and photographed the minutest details of Cambodian ruins, ex- 
tending from Angeor, and disseminated throughout the country as far 
as Bassac, the ruins of Angeor having been particularly surveyed and 
drawn out. Commander de la Grée has composed the elements of a 
vocabulary of twenty-six dialects spoken in the interior of Indo-China, 
which will be completed by M. Garnier. M. Joubert, geologist of the 
expedition, has brought back numerous specimens of rocks, etc., ob- 
served in the countries visited, and will make a report of the immense 
mineral riches contained in the provinces of Yun-Nau and the border- 
ing countries. M. Thorel, the botanist of the expedition, has collected 
about two thousand new specimens of the vegetable kingdom of Indo- 
China, in the highest degree interesting to science. All the documents 
relating to this expedition are now in the hands of the government, and 
will most likely be published about the end of the present year. 


The progress made in piercing the tunnel through the Alps continues 
to be most satisfactory. Of the length of 13,000 yards, originally con- 
tracted for, to be tunnelled, they had cut through, on the 1st of May, 
1869, 10,200 yards, leaving only 2,800 yards to be pierced at that day. 
Calculating for the future an average monthly cutting of 120 yards, we 
may expect this immense undertaking to be completed in about two 
years hence. 


Charles Elam, M. D., of London, in a paper bearing the title of 
‘“* Medicine, Disease, and Death,” claims that medical science, or rather 
medical control over disease in general, has retrograded, instead of ad- 
vanced, with the wonderful ,development, within the past thirty years, 
of the sciences tributary to medicine. In support of this theory, he 


shows, by the returns of the registrar-general, that the death-rate in 
London has been steadily increasing, and the average of ages steadily 
decreasing, since 1847. 
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The Wluseum. 


i « animal pictured in the accompanying wood-cut is so small as to 
= be invisible to the naked eye. It belongs to that tiny class of crea- 
tures called animalcules, of which we could never have known any 
thing but for the microscope. Some varieties of this creature have, 
however, been known, which were exceptional giants, having a length 
as great as one-twenty-fifth of aninch. The curious thing about them, 
and from which they take their name, is an arrangement about the 
head which looks like a pair of minute, swiftly-revolving wheels. 
Those who have read the admirable lectures of Professor Foster, in this 
journal, on the movements of animals, will remember his vivid descrip- 
tion of the cilia—little blades only the one-twelve-thousandth of an inch 
long, in the higher animals, and which keep up a constant, lashing mo- 
tion as long as the animal lives, and even after it is dead. Now this 
apparent rotation of wheels is due to the action of these cilia, which 
are arranged upon two lobes at the anterior extremity of the animal. 



















Whee! Animalcule. 


By this rapid and incessant heating action they form little currents, or 
whirlpools, in the liquid in which they move, and into these eddies still 
smaller animalcules are drawn, so as to be swallowed by the larger beast. 
They may be taken from the water and dried to dust, and kept for weeks 
or months, and, when returned to it, they are soon resuscitated. This 
has been done over and over again with the same individual. The 
wheel-animalcula are transparent, and have no proper circulatory ap- 
paratus ; but water is freely admitted into their bodies, and, by the air 
it contains, probably serves to aérate their tissues, and produces the 
effect of respiration. They multiply very rapidly from eggs, which are 
hatched within half a day after they are extruded from the body. 


Tall chimneys, with fires kept constantly burning, have been sug- 
gested as a suitable mode of ventilating the noxious London sewers. 
This contrivance was made use of, as early as the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, for the ventilation of the coal-mines of Liege. 


It seems, at one time, to have been thought that telescopes, though 
capable of magnifying planets, do not magnify the stars, by reason of 
the great distances of the latter. The prevalence of this opinion may be 
judged from the fact that a French astronomer, M. Auzout, writing in 
1665, is careful to say that he considers it a vulgar error to be renounced. 
He even thinks it necessary to give various arguments against the er- 
roneous, and in support of the true, opinion. 


According to Sir John Herschel, Parker’s great lens concentrated the 
solar heat so as to melt cornelian, agate, and rock-crystal. But the comet 


of 1843 approached so near the sun that the heat to which it was ex- 
posed was twenty-four times greater than that of Parker’s lens. It was 
equal to a glare of forty-seven thousand suns at our distance. 


The light of some of the distant nebule, visible in a moderately 
large telescope, has been estimated to vary from one-fifteen-hun- 
dredth to one-twenty-thousandth of the light of a single sperm-candle, 
consuming one hundred and fifty-eight grains of material per hour, 
viewed at a distance of a quarter of a mile; that is, such a candle, a 
quarter of a mile off, is twenty thousand times more brilliant than the 
nebulee.—Lockyer’s Astronomy. 


All over the Malay Archipelago are found trees which appear to have 
begun growing in mid-air, and, from the same point, send out wide- 
spreading branches above, and a complicated pyramid of roots, descend- 
ing, for seventy or eighty feet, to the ground below. I believe they 
originate as parasites from seeds carried by birds and dropped in the 
fork of some lofty tree. Hence descend aérial roots, clasping and ulti- 
mately destroying the supporting tree, which is in time entirely replaced 
by the humble plant which was at first dependent upon it. Thus we have 
an actual struggle for life in the vegetable kingdom not less fatal to the 
vanquished than the struggles among animals, which we can so much 
more easily observe and understand. The advantage of quicker access 
to light and warmth and air, which is gained in one way by climbing 
plants, is here obtained by a forest-tree, which has the means of start- 
ing in life at an elevation which others can only attain after many years 
of growth, and then only when the fall of some other tree has made 
room for them.— Alfred Russell Wallace. 
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The last new Perfume, just received from Paris, sweeter and more lasting than 
all other perfumes, 


RIGAUD’S 
MIRANDA BOUQUET. 


FOR SALE AT ALL DRUG STORES, &c., throughout the United States. 


Srectat REPRESENTATIVE, 


CLIFFORD J. BALLYN, 
53 Murray St., New York. 
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ORGANIZATION, systematically investigated and applied to Philosophy, Mental 
Science, and Practice. By THomas Laycock, M. D., etc., etc., Professor of 
the Practice of Medicine and of Clinical Medicine, and Lecturer on Medical 
Psychology and Mental Diseases, in the University of Edinburgh, etc., etc. 
With a preliminary dissertation on method and illustration of the text. In two 
volumes. Cloth. 12mo. 912 pp. Price, $7.00. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, From Avcustus To CHARLE 
MAGNE. By W. E. H. Lecxy, M.A., Author of “History of Rationalism in 
Europe.” In two vols., 8vo. Cloth. Price, $6.00. 

Mr. st “ History of European Morals” is attracting great attention in the 
foreign periodicals, and is regarded as an original and highly important contribution 
to the progress of ethical literature. The Saturday Review says it may be look 
upon as a complement to Mr. Buckle’s “‘ History of Civilization.” e Review 
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Christian morality, especially in its early stages, out of the civilization of the Russian 
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of prominence as clearly shown in different classes of virtues; of the proportion be- 
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« Appletons’ Journal’? should be addressed 
to Mr. HENRY W. QUIN, at D. Apple- 
ton & Co.’s, 90, 92 & 94 Grand St. 

Advertisements must be handed in two 
weeks before issue. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


OFFER 


Brown & Bleached Cotton Shirtings, 


roc. & rac. per yard, and upward. 


POPLINS, BAREGES, etc., 


asc. & 30c. per yard, and upward. 


STANDARD PRINTS, fast colors, 


In new and exclusive designs, 123¢c. per yard. 
FANCY SILKS, Spring Styles. 
$1.25 & $1.50 per yard. 


Extra heavy BLACK SILK, 
$1.50 per yard. 





Full 28-inch wide do., 
$1.75 & $2 per yard. 


BONNETS, tastefully trimmed, 


$5 each. 


Ready-made POPLIN SUITS, 
Very handsome BURNOUS, 


Suitable for country and seaside wear, 
Only $7.50 each. 
The residents of the eastern part of the city, and 
those of the neighboring cities, are particularly invited 
to examine the above, which will be freely exhibited to 
them without the least importunity to purchase. 


BROADWAY, 
FOURTH AVENUE, and TENTH STREET. 


A. T. Stzwart & Co. 


ARE OFFERING THE BALANCE OF 
THEIR SUMMER STOCK OF 


Cloaks, Walking Suits, Reception 
Dresses, Morning Robes, 
&ce., &c. 

Children’s and Misses’ Sacques, $3 to $5 
each, 

Ladies’ Silk Sacques, $10 and upward. 

Cambric Suits, $9 and upward. 

Linen Suits, $12 and upward. 


Ready-made Printed Morning Robes, $5 
and upward. 


Ladies’ Tucked Skirts, only $1 and up- 
ward, 





Ladies’ Underelothing and Infants’ Apparel 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


AT EQUALLY REDUCED PRICES. 


RIDING HABITS MADE TO ORDER. 
Special Attention to Bridal Trousseaux. 


French and Domestic Hats, Caps, and 
Bonnets, 


AT AN IMMENSE REDUCTION. 
Broadway, 4th Avenue, and 10th Street. 
HULL’S 


UNEQUALLED 
BAY RUM SOAP. 


The choicest and best Toilet Soap in use. 
Sold by all dealers, and wholesal by the fac- 
32 Parx Row, New York. 











STARR & MARCUS, 
22 JOHN ST., Up-Stairs, 


OFFER AN UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT OF THE 


GORHAM MANUFG CO. 


STERLING 
SILVERWARE, 


Comprising all their newest and most desirable pat- 
terns in DINNER, TEA, and DESSERT SER- 
VICES, as wellas TABLE SILVER of endless variety. 
The experience of forty years as practical Silversmiths 
has won for the goods of their manufacture a REPU- 
TATION UNAPPROACHED BY ANY OTHER 
HOUSE. 

The Gorham Factory is the most EXTENSIVE 
and COMPLETE IN THE WORLD, possessing all 
the newest and most ingenious labor-saving machinery, 
and employing hundreds of hands skilled in designing, 
modelling, and finishing, thereby PRODUCING IN 
LARGE QUANTITIES, ON THE MOST ECO- 
NOMICAL BASIS, goods beautiful in design and of 
unsurpassed finish, which are guaranteed of sterling 
purity by United States Mint Assay. 

A complete assortment of GORHAM ELECTRO- 
PLATE on NICKEL SILVER, at prices established 
by the Company. 


WEBB’S “ADDER.” 


The Only Practical Adding Machine in the World, 


. This little machine gives i ddi 
where numbers are called off. It carries up the col- 
umns of a ledger account, two at a time, with mechan- 
ical accuracy. It has the indorsement of all who have 
seen or used it. 

“« No accountant necd fear that he will be bit by buy- 
ing it.”—Henry Warp Beecuer. ‘So accurate and 
expeditious that I have had it introduced into the va- 
rious city departments.”—A. Oakey HALt, Mayor of 
New York. “‘It yp an error in my books of 
ten years’ = $1,000.”—F. F. Tuompson, 
President National Currency Bank, No. 2 Wall St. ‘It 
relieves the mind entirely, and reduces arithmetic to a 
simple motion of the hand.”—S. C. THompson, Pres- 
ident First National Bank, No. 140 Broadway. “ By 
= ane a column of figures of any length or size can be 

ied up with an accuracy and ease seldom attained 
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H Perry, with A. A. Low & Bros., 31 Burling Slip. 
“Of special value in lumber-yards, as it can be used as 
ag | in wet weather as dry, and never-fails in its tallies.” 

H. & L. Tayior, Jr., Pine and Hardwood Lumber 
+ 4, 62 Tenth Av.“ From the first day of its in- 
troduction into this office it has so steadily grown in 
favor that not one of us would now dispense with its 
welcome assistance for any consideration.”"—North 
America Life Insurance Co., No. 229 Broadway, N. Y. 

This machine is guaranteed to do every thing claimed 
for it above. Price, $6, $8, and $10. To persons who 
are likely to keep a machine in constant use, the $8 or 
$10 machine is recommended. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price and postage (75 cents), or by express, C. O. D., 
at the customer’s expense. To remit saves return-money 
charge. Send Money Order, Registered Letter, or 
Draft. For circulars, &c., enclose stamp. State and 
County Rights for sale WEBB ADDING MA- 
CHINE Co., 

E. P. DUTTON & CO., Selling Agents, 
713 Broadway, New York. 
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Offer, Prior to Stock-taking, 
Their entire line of Housekeeping Goods, viz. : 


LINENS, SHEETINGS, DAMASKS, 
DAMASK TABLE-CLOTHS, 
NAPKINS, TOWELS, TOWELLING, 
CRASH, COUNTERPANES, 
Quilts, Blankets, Flannels, etc., 
At greatly Reduced Prices, 

The residents of the neighboring cities are particu- 
larly invited to examine the above, which will be exhib- 
ined to them without the least importunity to purchase. 


BROADWAY, 
FOURTH AVENUE, and TENTH STREET. 





INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


After six years’ constant use of Grover & BaKER’s 
Sewimnc Macuine, I unhesitatingly give it the prefer- 
ence over all others for the beauty, strength, and elas- 
ticity of its stitch, ease in management, and little lia- 
bility to get out of order, while at the same time afford- 
ing the widest range in the execution of all kinds of 
work. MRS. B. F. CRAWFORD, 

Philadelphia. 


The Riverdale Institute, 


A Collegiate School for Young Ladies, at Riverdale, on 
the Hudson. This School was established in 1863, 
primarily for the education of the daughters of the 
gentlemen of the neighborhood. Its plans admit a 
limited number of resident pupils, for a thorough mental 
physical, and Christian training. Its position, near the 
city of New York, is healthy, picturesque, and seques- 
tered. Its appointments are in all respects of the 
highest order. 

Circulars at Messrs. APPLETONS’, 90, 92 and 94 Grand 
Street, or address Mrs. Cornetia McVickar MILLER, 
Principal, Riverdale, N. Y. 








BROOKS BROTHERS, 


HAVING REMOVED 


FROM THE 


Corner of Broadway and Grand St. 


SOUTH UNION SQUARE, 


Will continue to keep all articles of 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
MUSICAL BOXES. 


The largest and oldest depot in America. Fresh 
novelties by nearly every steamer. Fine supply of 
fancy goods. Swiss carved goods. Fine gold and 
silver watches. 





M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
No. 680 Dunia, N. Y. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


FOR FAMILY USE—NO CHANGE OF LAMPS 
required—A perfectly Safe Illuminating Oil—Strictly 
Pure—No Mixture, No Chemicals—Will not Explode 
Fire-test 145 degrees (being 35 degrees higher than is 
required by U. S. Government—Unequalled for Bril- 
liancy and Economy—Packed in the celebrated Guar- 
anty Pat. Cans. Ask for Pratt's “‘ Astral,” the safest 
and best Illuminating Oil. 7+y ##. Agents wanted 
in every town. At wholesale and retail by the Pro- 
prietors. Ou House or CHAS, PRATT, 
(Established in 1770.) 
Manufacturers, Packers, and Dealers 
in strictly First-Class Oils, 

Box 3050. 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 

Send for circulars, with testimonials and anemia -lists. 





WA NTED—AGE NTS, 
$75 to $200 per month, 
Everywhere, male and female, to introduce the GEN- 
UINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $18. Fully 
warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the ‘‘ Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tear- 
ing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month 
and exp , Or a c ission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA., BOSTON, MASS., or ST. 

LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other 
parties palming off worthless cast-iron machifies, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufact 
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TIFFANY & CO, 
S50 & 552 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
AND 
STERLING SILVER WARE, 
Bronses, Clocks, English and American Plated Ware. 


Dressing-Cases, Fans, Umbrellas, and every variety 
of Paris, London, and Vienna Fancy Goons. 


House w Paris: TIFFANY, REED & CO. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
AROMATIC 


VEGETABLE SOAP 


IS PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE 


DELICATE SKIN OF 
LADIES AND INFANTS. 


Sold by all Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet Articles. 


TARRANT’S 
SELTZER APERIENT. 


A SELTZER SPRING IN EVERY HOU*E. 


Bursting from the German sod— 
Healing Gift of Nature’s God— 

Seltzer’s Fountain flows amain, 
Banishing disease and pain. 

Reproduced by Chemic Art 

Lo, its perfect counterpart ! 

All the elements contained 

In that Fountain, Heaven-ordained, 

Form—in just proportion blent— 

TARRANT’S FAMED APERIENT. 

From a spoonful in the cup 

See Health’s well-spring bubble up 

Pure and fresh, as from the sod, 

Bursts the Sparkling Gift of God. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
“VERMONT” 


SPRING WATER. 


The Great Remedy for Cancer, Bright's Disease, 
and other Complaints, and all Impurities of the Blood. 

Pamphlets, with certificates from eminent physicians 
and others, sent free. 

This Spring, which has no other name than the 
* Vermont Spring,” and has effected cures unparalleled 
by any other in existence, should not be confounded 
with others, old or new, in the same State. Get the 
best. 

The Genuine Bottles bear the Names of the 
Proprietors. 
Sold by Druggists, and by the Proprietors, 
SAXE & CO., Sheldon, Vt., and 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
170 William St., New York. 


UNDERGROUND LIFE; 
MINES AND MINERS. 


BY L. SIMONIN. 
Translated by H. W. Bristow, F. R. S. 

Illustrated with 160 engravings on wood, 20 maps, 
oecly colored, and 1o plates of metals and miner- 

in chromo-lithography. 1 vol., 8vo. Price $18. 

From the London Fortnightly Review. 

“A translation of the well-known and very valuable 
*Vie Souterraine’ of M. L. Simonin, by Mr, Bristow, 
of the Geological Survey; presenting the original work 
to the English public in a form more splendid than is 
given to most home products. 

D. APPLETON & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 























BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELLERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
OFFER FOR SALE, 


Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Cameos, 


Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 


MOSAICS, 
And other 


FINE JEWELRY AND SILVER-WARE. 
WATCHES of all the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 
We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 


CORAL JEWELRY. 
THE 


NEW YORK MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Is published monthly ; each number contains 112 pages, 
making two large octavo volumes yearly, of 
nearly 700 pages each. 

THE VOLUMES BEGIN IN APRIL AND OCTOBER. 
Terms, $4 per annum. Specimen numbers sent by 
mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

Since its enlargement, the New York Medical Jour- 
nal contains more Reading Matter than any Monthly 
Medical Journal published in this Country. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Is published Quarterly, each number containing not less 
than 208 pages, making one large volume annually. 
The Volume begins with the January Number. 
Terms, $5.00 per annum. Specimen numbers, by 
mail, $1.00. 

As an inducement to Subscribers and others to in- 
terest themselves in extending the circulation of these 
Journals, we make the following liberal offers: 

Any person sending us the names of New Subscrib- 
ers, with the subscription money in advance, may retain 
25 per cent. of the money for each subscription, or, if 
preferred, we will send, Jostage paid, any of our publi- 
cations, viz. : 

For x new subscription and $5.00, any book or books 
costing $1.50. 

For 2 new subscriptions and $10.00, any book or 
books costing $3.00. 

For 3 new subscriptions and $15.00, any book or 
books costing $4. 50. 

For 4 new subscriptions and $20.00, any book or 
books costing $6.00. 

For 5 new subscriptions and $25.00, any book or 
books costing $7.50. 

For to new subscriptions and $50.00, any book or 
books costing $16.00. 

For 20 new subscriptions and $100.00, any book or 
books costing $35.00. 

For 40 new subscriptions and $200.00, any book or 


books costing $80.00. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
90, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, 
A WEEKLY PAPER, 
PEVOTED TO pAranavene, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


GILLOTT’S 
STEEL Few, 


Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 





WORKS ON MAN. 


For New Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiognomy, Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die. 
tetics, Short-hand Writing, Memory, Self-Improvement, 
Phrenology, and Ethnology, send stamp to 

S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
Office PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED FOR CASH. 


New 7-octave Pianos of first-class makers for $275 
and upward. New Cabinet Organs for $45 and up- 
ward. Second-hand instruments from $40 to $175. 
Monthly instalments received, and instruments for rent. 

Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway. 


HORACE WATERS. 


PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AMERICAN 


BILLIARD TABLES. 


WAREROOMS AND OFFICE, 
738 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
Illustrated Price Lists sent on application. 

















APPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE, 
THE BEST GENERAL ADVERTISING ME 
DIUM IN THE COUNTRY. 

Mr. HENRY W. QUIN, 
90, 92 and 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 


Address 


WHERE SHALL WE GO? 
TO THE MASSENA SPRINGS. 





The waters of this Spring are believed to be un- 
equalled as a remedy for diseases of the Kidneys and 
Bladder, Rheumatism, Skin Eruptions, &c. 

The United States Hotel, at this favorite Watering- 
place, is now open. Warm baths of the Spring Waters. 
Send for Guide to Spring. General Depot for the bot- 
tled Waters, No. 363 Bowery, cor. Fourth St., N. Y. 











AppLetons’ JOURNAL is published weekly, and consists of thirty-two quarto pages, each number illustrated, or 
accompanied by a Pictorial Supplement. 


PRICE 10 CENTS PER NUMBER, OR $4.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR TWELVE OR SIX MONTHS. 
A ppletons’ Fournal and either Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, Harper's Magazine, Putnam's Magasine, 
or the Galaxy, for one year, on receipt of $7.00. 


TERMS FOR CLUBS.—Any person procuring Five Yearly Subscriptions, and remitting $20, will 
be entitled to a copy for one GRATIS. . 

Any one procuring Ten Subscriptions, and remitting $40, will be entitled to select as premiums the following: 
any two volumes of “ Appletons’ Annual Cyclopedia” (price $10) ; any five of Louisa Miihlbach’s Novels, bound 
in cloth (price $10); the ‘“‘ Comprehensive Jictionary of the Bible,” and Bickmore’s ‘“‘ Travels in the East-Indian 
Archipelago” (price $10) ; any five volumes of Appletons’ Illustrated Library of Romance, bound in cloth (price 
$xo); the Works of Charles Dickens, bound in cloth (price $1v.50) ; the Waverley Novels, bound in cloth (price 
$xo.50); or other books in our Catalogue, published by us, bound in cloth, or paper, amounting at retail price to 
$10. The books to be sent by express, at the subscriber’s expense. ‘ 

Any one procuring Tutrty Subscriptions, and remitting us $120, will be entitled, as premium, to “‘ The Amen- 
can Annual Cyclopadia,” price $40: or to books, in cloth or paper, at retail prices, to this equivalent. 

THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPZDIA, edited by Gzorce Riptey and Cuas. A. Dana, 16 vols., Sv0, 
cloth, price $80, will be given to an — sending 50 Subscribers, and remitting $200. ; 

The postage within the Uni tates, for the JouRNAL, is 20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, oF 
quarterly, in advance, at the office where received. Subscriptions from Canada must Sonseumpented with 20 cents 
additional, to y the United States postage. New York City subscribers will be charged 20 cents per annum 
additional, which will prepay for postage and delivery of their numbers. : 

In remitting by mail, a post-office order or draft, payable to the order of D. Appleton & Co., is referable to 
bank-notes, as, if lost, the order or draft can be recovered without loss to the pln «9 In ordering the JoURNAL 
the name should be clearly given, with the post-office, county, and State, in full. Se 
AprLetons’ JourNAL is also issued in Monruty Parts, price 50 cts. each, or $4.50 per annum, in advance. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 





Nos. 90, 92 & 94 Grand St., New York. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


Have Just Published: 
LHOMME QUI RIT. Par Victor Huco. 


In the French Language. With Steel Portrait of the 
Author. Paper. Price, $1.25. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, in Words of One 
Syllable. By Mary Gopotrnin. Twelve Colored 
Iflustrations. Square r2mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON, in Words 
of One Syllable. By Mary Gopotpnin. Eight 
Colored Illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


EVENINGS AT HOME, in Words of 
One Syllable. By Mary Gopotpnin. Eight Col- 
ored Illustrations. Square r2mo. Price, $1.50. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORATZLS, 
from Augustus to Charlemagne. By W. E. H. 
Lecky, M. A., author of “ History of Rationalism in 
Europe.” In two vols., octavo. Cloth. Price, $6.00. 


MIND AND BRAIN; or, The Correla- 
tion of Consciousness and Organization, systemati- 
cally investigated and applied to Philosophy, Mental 
Science, and Practice. By Tuomas Laycock, M. D., 
etc., etc., Professor of the Practice of Medicine and 
of Clinical Medicine, and Lecturer on Medical Psy- 
chology and Mental Diseases, in the University of 
Edinburgh, etc., etc. With a preliminary disserta- 
tion on method and illustration of the text. In two 
vols. Cloth. 12mo. g12pp. Price, $7.00. 

THE DEAD GUEST. 


Story. By Heinrich ZsCHOKKE. 


A Mysterious 


Translated from 


the German by George C. McWhorter, M.A. One 
vol., 8vo. Paper. With Two Illustrations. Price, 
60 cents. 


JEREMIAH, AND HIS LAMENTA- 
tions, with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practi- 
cal. Designed for both Pastors and People. By 
Rev. Henry Cow es, D. D., author of ‘‘ The Minor 
Prophets,” “‘ Ezekiel and Daniel,” and “Isaiah.” 
One vol., r2mo, 431 pp. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT. A Novel. 
By the author of “Debit and Credit.” One vol., 
8vo. Paper. 270 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


ELECTRICITY IN 17S RELATIONS 
to Practical Medicine. By Dr. Moritz Mever. 
Translated from the third German edition, with nu- 
merous Notes and Additions, by Wirt1am A. Ham- 
monD, M. D., Professor of Diseases of the Mind and 
Nervous System, in the Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, etc. In one volume, of over 490 pages, 8vo, 
with numerous I]lustrations. 

PRIMARY TRUTHS OF RELIGION. 
By Tuomas M. Crark, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of 
the Diocese of Rhode Island. 1 vol., r2mo, 313 pp. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


APPLETONS’ ANNUAL CYCLOP- 
dia for 1868. This book, as a record of the important 
events of the past year, is the best, and in fact the 
only, authority on all matters relating to the material 
and intellectual development of the year, embracing 
Political, Civil, Military, and Social Affairs of all 
Countries; Important Public Documents, Biography, 
Statistics, Commerce, Finance, Literature, Science, 
Agriculture, Mechanical Industry, etc., covering, in 
a word, the same field as the “‘ New American Cyclo- 
pedia,” but confined to the results of the year. Uni- 
form with the volumes for 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 1865, 
1866, and 1867. One vol., large 8vo. In cloth, 
$5.00; sheep, $6.00. Sold by Subscription. 

CHEFS-DEUVRE OF THE INDUS- 
trial Arts. By Pxiwupre Burtz. Pottery and 
Porcelain, Glass, Enamel, Metal, Goldsmith’s Work, 
Jewelry, and Tapestry. 
tions. 1 vol., &vo, 388 . 
cloth. Price, $6.c0.° ” 

TOMMY TRY, AND WHAT HE DID 
mM Science. By Cuares Ottiey Groome Napier, 
F. G. S., author of “* Food, Use, and Beauty of Brit- 
ish Birds,” etc. With Forty-six Illustrations. 1 vol., 
tomo. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 

PRACTICAL MANUAL of the TREAT- 


ment of Club-Foot. By Lewis A. Sayre, M. D., 


Professor of Orthopedic Surgery in the Bellevue | 


Hospital Medical College, Surgeon to Bellevue Hos- 
pital, etc. 


TWO LIFE-PATHS. 
Lovisa MUHLBACH. 
by Nathaniel Greene. 
per cover. 

LIFE 
Greene Halleck. By James Grant Wirson. One 
vol., r2mo. Two Steel Engravings. Cloth, gilt top, 
unvorm with Halleck’s Poems. Price, $2.50. 


A Romance. By 
Translated from the German 
In one volume, octavo. Pa- 
Price, 60 cents. 


Either of the above sent free, dy mail, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of the price. 








With numerous Illustra- | 
Elegantly printed. In | 





AND LETTERS OF FITZ. | 


MIDDLETOWN 
HEALING SPRING WATERS. 


The attention of Invalids is called to these Waters, 
which are very highly recommended by Physicians and 
all others familiar with their wonderful effects on Dis- 
ease. They are UNRIVALLED as a remedy, refresh- 
ing as a beverage, and pronounced 

SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER WATERS. 

Pamphiets free to any address. 

Address GRAYS & CLARK, 
Middletown, Vermont. 


WILLIAMS & PACKARD’S 
GEMS OF 


PENMANSHIP. 


1 vol., oblong, 4to. Price, $5.00, 











This is by far the most beautiful and extensive work 
on PENMANSHIP ever published. It is the standard 
of excellence, and is especially commended by teachers 
and pen-artjsts everywhere. 

Sent free, by mail, to any address in the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

go, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 


TRAVELLERS TO EUROPE 


SHOULD PROCURE, BEFORE THEY LEAVE, 


APPLETONS’ SHORT-TRIP GUIDE 





To 
eh me +. 
EHUROPE. 
WITH MAP. 

It contains cost of making Short Trips, Description 
of Important Points of Interest, and Short Phrases in 
French and German. 

1 vol., r6mo. Price, $2.00. 

Sent free, by mail, to any address, on receipt of 

the price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Pustisuers, 
go, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 








A CHARMING SUMMER BOOK. 


THE 
LIFE AND LETTERS 


FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


By JAMES GRANT WILSON. 
With a fine Steel Portrait from Inman's Picture, and 
Views of the Poet's Residence and Monu- 
ment at Guilford. 
One volume, 12mo, gilt, uniform with the New Edition 
of Halleck’s Poems. Price, $2.50. 


‘* A superb and most entertaining volume.” —Hours 
at Home. 

«The author’s affection for his subject has enabled 
him to make a most valuable book.” —ZAvening Post. 

“ A noble tribute to the genius of his distinguished 
friend.” —Home Fournal. 

“The most charming piece of American Biography 
we have ever read.”"—Scottish American Fournal. 

«We have to thank General Wilson for collecting so 
many of Halleck’s most charming letters, full of grace 
and delightful fancy.” —Putnam's Magazine. 

“The memory of Halleck, which has already found 
a monument in the hearts of his friends and in the cre- 
ations of his genius, will receive fresh honors in the ap- 
propriate tributes of this graceful volume.” —New York 
Tribune. 

“General Wilson has produced a book eminently 
readable—full of biographical anecdotes of Halleck and 
his contemporaries—a monument more enduring than 
the statue which it is proposed to erect to his honor in 
the Central Park.” —Harper’s Magazine. 


D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 


New Yor«. 
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[ 2ttee WOMEN. 


SIXTEENTH THOUSAND. 


The following notice of Miss Alcott’s “ Little Wo. 
men” from the Hartford Courant is a candid expres- 
sion of an opinion which is entertained by thousands of 
readers : 

“‘SIMPLY ONE OF THE MOST CHARMING LITTLE 
BOOKS THAT HAVE FALLEN INTO OUR HANDS FOR 
MANY A DAY. THERE IS JUST ENOUGH OF SADNESS 
IN IT TO MAKE IT TRUE TO LIFE, WHILE IT IS SO 
FULL OF HONEST WORK AND WHOLE-SOULED FUN, 
PAINTS SO LIVELY A PICTURE OF A HOME IN WHICH 
CONTENTMENT, ENERGY, HIGH SPIRITS AND REAL 
GOODNESS MAKE UP FOR THE LACK OF MONEY, THAT 
IT WILL DO GOOD WHEREVER IT FINDS ITS WAY. 
FEW WILL READ IT WITHOUT LASTING PROFIT.” 


Price of Both Parts.......... $3. 


[S$ Sold everywhere. Mailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


‘WANTED—AGENTS, 


To Sell the AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. 
Price $25. ‘The simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting 
Machine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per 
minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bos- 
ton, M s., or St. Louis, Mo. 








“ We could not name at this moment a book better 
deserving to be given to amg § readers, or to be used 
in primary schools.” —Tue Nation. 





TWO NEW BOOKS, 
BY MARY GODOLPHIN, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ ROBINSON CRUSOE IN WORDS OF ONE 
SYLLABLE.” 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 


AND 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 

Each Illustrated with eight beautiful Colored Plates. 
Small square 8vo, extra cloth. Price $1.50. 
GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Publishers, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 








Important to Railway Travelers. 





In order to save trouble and anxiety in reference to 
which route to select previous to commencing your 
journey, be careful and purchase a copy of 


APPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE. 


Thousands and tens ot thousands of railway travel- 
ers would as soon think of starting on their journey 
without a copy of the GUIDE as without their bag- 
gage. It contains 7 

I. IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS TO RAIL- 

way Travelers in reference to purchasing tickets, 
checking baggage, &c. 
II. ONE HUNDRED RAILWAY MAPS, rep- 
resenting the principal railways of the country 
West, South, North, and East, in connection 
with the time-table of the line. 

INDEX TO UPWARD OF EIGHT THOU- 
sand Towns, Villages, and Cities, in con- 
nection with the various railways, the important 
railways being represented by map. 

IV. TOURIST GUIDE TO THE WATERING 
Places and Places of Fashionable Resort 
throughout the United States and the Canadas. 

V. MONTHLY ACCOUNT OF RAILWAYS 
and their Progress. 

VI. ANECDOTES 
Travel. 


NEW TIME-TABLES TO DATE, etc., ete. 


III. 


AND INCIDENTS -OF 
VII. 

Travelers will be careful and see that they get 
APPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE. Itcan be found 
at all the principal book-stores, book and periodical news 
agencies, railway ticket offices, and hotels throughout 
the United States and the Canadas. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
9, 92 & 94 Grand Street, New York. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Tue # Prate Watcues 
MADE BY THE 
American Watch Co. of Waltham, Mass. 
Are by far the best Watches made in the United 
States, and unsurpassed anywhere for Beauty, 
Finish, or Fine Time-keeping Qualities. 
In this country the manufacture of these fine-grade 
Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 


THESE WATCHES ARE NOW MADE TO 
WIND AT THE STEM. 
For sale by Watch-Dealers generally. 


NOVELTY 
IRON WORKS, 


Nos. 77 & 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all 
kinds for Buildings. 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Invite attention to their stock of 


SUMMER SHAWLS, 
Which will be offered at less than 
COST OF IMPORTATION. 


Printed Cashmere Shawls, all wool, 
$3; value, $s. 
Brocaded Bordered Llama Shawls, 
$5.50; value, $ro. 
BROCADED NORWICH SHAWLS, 
$6.50; value, $x5. 
STRIPED CHALLIE SHAWLS, 
$6.50; value, $ro. 
ELEGANT FANCY BURNOUS, 
For Seaside Wear, $7.50. 
Barege and Grenadine Shawls 
At proportionately low prices. 


ALSO, 
Will open a few very choice 


Real India Camels’ Hair Square Shawls, 


Just received per last steamer. 








BROADWAY, 
FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH & TENTH STS. 


RIBBONS. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Have opened 
Positively their last importation this season, 
Fancy Sash-Ribbons, Beltings, and 
Neckties, 

Ordered expressly for the Saratoga and Newport Season. 
EMBRACING NOVELTIES AND NEW DESIGNS IN 
BAYADERE REPS & TAFFETA JARDINIERES, 
Just landed, ex steamer Weser, 

AND NEVER BEFORE EXHIBITED. 
Also, fresh invoices of 


Black Faille and Gros de Paris. 
SASH-RIBBONS, 
FROM 7 TO to INCHES WIDE. 


They will continue to offer the balance of their previous 
importations at a still 


FURTHER REDUCTION. 


Always on hand, as usual, every variety in Width, Col- 
ors, and Quality, of 


MILLINERY & DRESS-TRIMMING, 
RIBBONS, ETC., 


BY THE PIECE, OR BY THE YARD. 





Broapway, 4TH AVENUE, gTH AND rtoTH STREETS. 





LORD & TAYLOR'S 


OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 





SUMMER DRESS SUITS made to order in the latest style. 
SAMPLES OF NEW MATERIALS, with full directions for self-measurement, sent on receipt of three 


stamps. 


LISTS OF ARTICLES NECESSARY FOR TROUSSEAUX, WARDROBES, &c., with prices, sent 


upon application. 


LADIES’ WEDDING OR TRAVELLING OUTFITS, AND INFANTS’ AND CHILDREN’S 
WARDROBES, furnished at short notice and at reasonable prices. 


BROADWAY, Cor. GRAND STREET. 





eREEMAN  QuRR THING 


WAREHOUSES, 


138 & 140 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Bet. Broadway and Nassau Street.) 


SUITS 


For all Occasions, 


ONE PRICE. 





OVERCOATS | BOYS’ SUITS 


For all Seasons, 


FURNISHING GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


For all Ages. 


ONE PRICE. 


Our Goods made up for immediate wear, as well as Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Vestings, &c., in the 
piece are of unparalleled extent and variety. Orders for Garments to measure executed within a few hours 


BY OUR NEW RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT. 
Gentlemen in all parts of the Country are ordering Clothing direct from us, with entire satis- 


faction. Perfect Fitting guaranteed in all cases. 


aa@~ Rules for Self-measurement, Price List and Samples of Goods mailed free on application. 





Subscription-Book Department. 
“The best Subscription-Book Published.” 
“Invaluable to every Intelligent Man." 
THE 
AMERICAN 


ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA 


FOR 1868. 








This book, as a record of the important events of 
the past year, is the best, and in fact the only, authori- 
ty on all matters relating to the material and intellectual 
development of the year, embracing POLITICAL, 
CIVIL, MILITARY, and SOCIAL AFFAIRS OF 
ALL COUNTRIES; Important Public Documents, 
Biography, Statistics, Commerce, Finance, Literature, 
Science, Agriculture, Mechanical Industry, &c. 

“ITS VALUE IS NOT EASILY ESTIMATED.”—ZLon- 
don Saturday Review. 

“ EACH SUCCEEDING YEAR WILL ADD TO ITS VALUE.” 
—London Daily News. 

““No InprvipuaL or FAMILY OF ORDINARY INTEL- 
LIGENCE SHOULD BE wiTHouT IT.”—J. VF. 7imes. 

“ SUPPLIES A GREAT PUBLIC WANT.” —Detroit Trid- 
une. 

“OuGHT To BE IN EveRY Lisrary.”— Albany 
Atlas and Argus. ‘ 

“We CAN CONFIDENTLY AND CONSCIENTIOUSLY 
RECOMMEND IT.” —Zvening Traveller. 

“THOROUGH AND RELIABLE, AND JUST SUCH A 
WorK AS IS GREATLY NEEDED.”—Cleveland Daily 
Plain Dealer. 

“CANNOT BE TOO HIGHLY COMMENDED.”—Ohio 
State Fournal. 

Embellished with fine Steel Portraits of VICE- 
PRESIDENT COLFAX, the BRITISH MINIS- 
TER GLADSTONE, and the Spanish commander 
GENERAL PRIM. 


Prices and Styles of Binding. 


In Extra Cloth, per vol.............-.--++-00- 
In Li Leather, per vol......... ™ 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol... . 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol - . on 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol... 
RR 

SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
90, 92 & 94 Grand St., N.Y. 


oon aoow 
888888 








A REAL REDUCTION. 


BEFORE REMOVAL, 
We shall offer our Stock of 


China, Glass, & Fancy Goods, 


At Prices Greatly Reduced. 
Examine our Stock and Prices. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. 


No. 479 Broapway, near Broome St. 


After August 1, No. 747 Broadway, 
Next Door to Schaus’s, near Eighth St. 


T.B. BYNNER & CO.,, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


Agency for American Watches, 
DIAMONDS, SEAL RINGS, 
And every variety of 
FINE JEWELRY, 
No. 189 BROADWAY, 
FF. Quavrazo. NEW YORK 
Price Lists sent on application. 


T. H. McALLISTER’S 
COMPOUND HOUSEHOLD MICROSCOPE 
Contains all the essential parts of the higher-priced in- 
struments, with magnifying powers of 400, 1,600, 2,50% 
10,000 times the area, affording opportunity for invest- 
gating the minutiz of animal and vegetable life. The 
Microscope, with 48 interesting Objects of Natural 
History, $10.00; without the Objects, $5.00. Als, 
First-Class ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES, from 
$25.00 to $500.00. Illustrated Descriptive Price List 
forwarded to any address. 

T. H. McALLISTER, Oprician, 
49 Nassau Street, New York. 
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